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MORALITY AS COERCION OR PERSUASION, 
M, C. OTTO. 


UMANITY owes a debt to the man who carries a 
proposition to its logical conclusion. Even in those 
cases where the demonstration collapses at last through the 
force of its own logic, this very failure is gain. We have 
learned at least, if the attempted proof is thoroughgoing, 
that a certain proposition cannot be established in a cer- 
tain way. As a classic instance we have the philosopher ~ 
Hume’s contention that the world is a constellation of 
psychological atoms, and the mind a swarm of impressions 
and ideas. Hume’s famous Treatise is not rendered value- 
less when it has been shown to harbor numerous fallacies, 
or, when, upon turning to his speculations they appear to 
us, as he confesses they did very often to him himself, ‘‘so 
cold and strained and ridiculous” that we cannot find it in 
our hearts to enter into them any further. One thing, at 
all events, is made clear by Hume’s original, comprehen- 
sive, and luminous failure,—that scepticism is philosophi- 
cal suicide. 

This reflection is occasioned by the reading of Professor 
McGilvary’s brilliant discussion entitled, ‘‘The Warfare of 
Moral Ideals.”"! The thesis is the one defended by Thrasy- 
machus in Plato’s Republic—that might makes right; but 
Professor McGilvary comes to the support of this thesis 
with such exceptional dialectical skill, such acquaintance 
with the psychology of men and events, such clarity, grace, 
and vigor of style that the argument gets a new authority. 





1 Hibbert Journal, vol. xiv, No. 1, p. 48 ff. 
Vol. XXXI—No. 1. 
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Moreover, the wide acceptance of the Darwinian hypothe- 
sis that survival is the symbol of fitness in biology has 
biased the modern mind in favor of the conception that 
moral ideals merely represent survival in the field of con- 
duct. And the war through which we have just passed 
has given powerful endorsement to this view. We were led 
to believe that in a national crisis everyday moral senti- 
ments may be more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. Victory seemed to depend upon laying aside 
a moral attitude slowly acquired, and substituting for it a 
more primitive, because a more virile, warlike temper. 
Not only so. Leaders who appealed to our sense of right 
and justice when there was danger of defeat appeared to 
lose interest in moral considerations once victory was 
assured. Some have gone so far as frankly to justify the 
exploitation of a people’s moral convictions by those more 
directly responsible for national success. As a result of 
these and other influences the doctrine that right is what- 
ever the stronger can force the weaker to accept has been 
lifted to a new level of cogency. Ever increasing num- 
bers of aggressive people are disposed to look upon conduct 
as a problem of what can be “‘ put over,’’ while less aggres- 
sive spirits are tempted to voice their disillusion in the 
words of Euripides: 


O miserable virtue! thou art but a word, 
And I have been following thee as a real thing! 


The issue raised in Professor McGilvary’s paper was 
therefore never so timely as at present. Even those who 
repudiate the doctrine that right is merely another name 
for might owe a special debt to this straightforward de- 
fence of that view. For ‘‘whoever is anxious,” as Mill 
said, ‘‘that a discussion should go to the bottom of a sub- 
ject, must rejoice to see the oppesite side of the question 
worthily presented.”’ If there ever was a time to deal 
superficially with morality that time is clearly not now. 
We are threatened with the radical reconstruction of our 
most fundamental conceptions of life. Nor is it any longer 
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possible to frighten and coerce the mass of men by formal 
logic or divine revelation. Unless we are prepared to 
trust the outcome of so momentous an issue to the ele- 
mental emotions of men and women we shall need to face 
the situation frankly and fully. We shall need to back 
this question into a corner and demand an unambiguous 
answer. If morality is the last great superstition, if life is 
in reality a regardless struggle for survival, let the brutal 
truth be public. The very sternness of the fact may re- 
deem the situation. If, on the other hand, a morality of 
genuine authority, and life as something more than ill- 
disguised warfare are intellectually defensible, the gain 
will be great. A way will then have been found out of 
our present uncertainty, not to say hypocrisy, and there 
will be no further occasion for apologizing to our intellect 
for the desire to live a good life. Indeed, intelligence will 
be recognized as the foundation of goodness. 


Professor McGilvary’s argument reduced to its bare out- 
line, to what William James would have called its fighting 
weight, comes to something like this: 

The history of ethics has been largely that of attempts 
to set forth some incontrovertible principle or principles 
which must be used to decide in the individual case what 
is moral and what is immoral. The number of these prin- 
ciples has been great. It would seem that where so many 
principles are put forward, each alleged to be beyond perad- 
venture, but each conflicting with the others, the natural 
conclusion should be that there are no infallible principles, 
and that morality is relative. Professor McGilvary does 
not propose to disprove the absoluteness of morality. It 
is, he says, a very wise man—or a fool—who knows that 
there is no Absolute. We are uncertain. Most of us can 
do no more than wonder with varying degrees of credulity 
or incredulity, of interest or indifference. But however 





? Although quotation marks are omitted, this summary is for the most part 
in Professor McGilvary’s own forceful language. 
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great may be our uncertainty regarding eternal ethical 
truth, we are compelled to act. Professor McGilvary 
intends to show only that we can make right and wrong 
out of such materials as are at our disposal and can very 
well make shift with the result. 

Coming to the central problem of relativistic morality— 
the question of a moral standard—Professor McGilvary 
proceeds to lay bare the method by which the conflict 
among moral ideals is resolved. His answer is indicated, 
he says, in the title of his paper. It is always a matter of 
warfare. The adjudication of differences between moral 
ideals is the result of an actual fight eventuating in the 
victory of one ideal over another. Where appearances 
point to a contrary conclusion, the standard by which the 
difference is settled is itself one which has come to be ac- 
cepted because of its victory in a previous contest. 

For proof Professor McGilvary appeals to history. When 
the government first took the control of criminal law into 
its own hands public sentiment was against the usurpa- 
tion. It was the strength of the Crown as compared with 
the growing weakness of the clan that gave victory to the 
principle of State control. The will of the stronger formed 
the basis of the new justice. In the course of time ideas 
of what was right were moulded upon the practice which 
had come to prevail, and what a short time before was 
fought as an intolerable infringement is now regarded by 
most people as a self-evidencing right. So too of negro 
slavery in America. Here certain differences in political 
and economic practices gave use to divergent ideals in 
North and South. How was the question of the right- 
ness or wrongness of slavery settled? By force of arms. 
Slavery was proved to be wrong, are Professor McGilvary’s 
words, because its advocates did not prove to be strong. 
Might made right. So of any number of instances that 
could be recited to point the same moral. 

Two qualifications must be kept in mind. Professor 
McGilvary admits that the doctrine is ‘‘a damnable her- 
esy’”’ if too limited in time. The triumph of a cause by 
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force of arms does not decide the issue immediately but 
gradually. It must also be noted that the weapons used 
in moral warfare are not all carnal. In the moral armory 
we find, along with material instruments, tools of another 
temper. Every virile moral judgment is such a weapon; 
so are praise and blame, and punishment forged by an 
alloy of condemnation and force. At first men act instinc- 
tively in morality as elsewhere. They believe that an act 
is really right or wrong, actually deserving of praise or 
punishment. But the sophisticated man sees that moral 
approbation and disapprobation are means used for the 
protection of one’s ideals and the annihilation of their 
rivals; that they are weapons of warfare. 

The moral to be drawn from the relativity of the moral 
ideal, says Professor McGilvary in his concluding para- 
graph, is to keep the fountains of desire ever flowing. As 
each individual stream of desires flows forward it will be 
joined by other streams and the mingled waters will with 
ever more majestic sweep press forward till at last they 
reach the ocean, from which again will be drawn waters to 
feed new springs whose turn it will be to keep the ocean 
full. 


The purpose of the discussion which follows is in no 
sense to challenge the relativity of morality. On that 
point I am glad to express my complete accord with Pro- 
fessor McGilvary. I am the more happy to do so since 
it was Professor McGilvary who, as my teacher, first intro- 
duced me to the conception. For this, which I now regard 
as the most pregnant idea gained in my university course, 
I shall always be deeply indebted to him. Not an abso- 
lute morality, then, not a morality based upon eternal and 
immutable ethical truth, shall be contended for. On the 
contrary, in my judgment, the head and front of Professor 
McGilvary’s offending is that his position is absolutistic. 
It seems to me that Professor McGilvary is fully justified in 
holding that ‘‘where so many principles are put forward, 
each alleged to be beyond peradventure, but each conflict- 
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ing with the others, the natural conclusion would seem to 
be that there are no infallible principles, and that morality is 
relative.” And I accept this conclusion with hope rather 
than with fear, because I too believe that ‘‘however it 
may be with the Absolute and his standards, we mortals, 
having no natural access thereunto, can make right and 
wrong out of such materials as are at our disposal and 
can very well make shift with the result.” 

But here the way divides. According to Professor 
MeGilvary the rejection of an absolute moral standard 
leaves us with nothing but might to adjudicate between 
ideals. When ideals conflict, the only recourse is to fight 
it out. “‘What diverges from our standards,’ he says, 
‘‘is wrong—when measured by these standards; and it is 
false modesty not to insist on our standards because for- 
sooth there are other standards which have the same foot- 
ing in the world as ours.’”’ Since the issue between ideals 
is determined by the issue, it is cowardly, so he argues, not 
to do one’s utmost that one’s ideals triumph over all op- 
posed to them. Iam unable to agree that this is the nec- 
essary deduction from the relativity of morality. I see 
no reason, either logical or psychological, why the issue 
between conflicting ideals should be decided by each side 
closing its eyes to all ideals but its own. Why not invite 
the ideals to a conference, instead of compelling them to 
stand aside while their champions determine which can 
break the other’s head? The claim that morality is rela- 
tive does not mean that no appeal is possible or desirable 
beyond the immediacy of desires. It simply means that 
morality is not formal, abstract, unrelated to the concrete 
wants and purposes of men. Relative morality is related 
morality. We can, to be sure, make it the servant of 
aggressiveness if we will. But to take the position that 
this is the only course open to us is to repudiate the rela- 
tivity of morality and to turn absolutist. Of this, more 
in a moment. 

Professor McGilvary, as we have seen, supports his con- 
tention by the appeal to history. There are at least two 
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difficulties connected with proving a case by generaliza- 
tions from history: one is the danger of oversimplifying 
the circumstances of the point in dispute, and another is 
the possibility of finding equally good historical evidence 
for diametrically opposite conclusions. The complexity of 
life and the mortality of events force the historian to rest 
his case upon a few facts selected from the mass of more or 
less relevant data, while the rest of us select from his selec- 
tion. Thus in the argument:based on changes in legal 
procedure Professor McGilvary’s treatment makes it diffi- 
cult to estimate the force of his proof or even to discover 
the exact nature of his position. He appears to say that 
it was ‘‘the strength of the Crown” or ‘‘the will of the 
stronger”’ and nothing more, that formed the basis of the 
new justice; but again, that it was the ‘‘victory of the 
Crown, by whatever means gained, and with whatever 
allies, that resulted in the newer conception of justice in 
criminal law.’”’ It makes a difference which is intended. 
Excluding the ‘‘allies”” enormously oversimplifies the facts, 
while including them endangers the doctrine that justice 
is the will of the stronger. The use made of the illustra- 
tion gives the reader an entirely erroneous impression of 
how the change took place. One gets the impression that 
a powerful Crown took hold of the situation at the blood- 
feud stage, and, against public opinion, established the 
practice which is now regarded by most people as a self- 
evidencing right. The actual process, however, was in no 
sense so simple as that. Criminal law had developed 
through a series of stages,—blood money, compurgation, 
ordeal, etc.,—each aiming at the securing of more even- 
handed justice than the appeal to combat could secure, 
before a powerful Crown took a hand. And even if each 
step in this process were shown to have involved an appeal 
to force, the general trend of the process was the elimina- 
tion of force as the decisive factor. This would seem to 
show the presence of another agent besides might. As 
well attempt to account for America’s participation in the 
recent war without counting in a deep yearning for world- 
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peace and a deep hatred of militarism as to attempt to 
account for the change in question without counting in 
the desire for a more equitable method of trial. 

Similarly of the slavery illustration. ‘Slavery was 
proved to be wrong,” we are told, “‘ because its advocates 
did not prove to be strong.’’ This again is most convinc- 
ing when not too closely associated with the intricacies of 
the actual situation. Let us admit, for the moment, that 
but for the Civil War slavery would still be regarded as 
right in America. It is now generally agreed that the 
greatest single factor in bringing about the war was what 
in a blanket-term we may call the abolition movement, or 
the organized sense of the wrongness of slavery. It was 
this which kept irritating the South and kept rolling up 
anti-slavery sentiment in the North, until finally out- 
raged feelings on both sides made war unavoidable. What 
logical justification is there for ignoring this factor? What 
ground is there for taking the position that this sense of the 
wrongness of negro slavery, which forced the gun into the 
soldier’s hand, had nothing to do with outlawing slavery 
in the United States; that the sole causal factor was the 
soldier with the gun in his hand? It is just this persistent 
tendency in writers to abstract particular causal factors 
from a complicated causal background, and to make them 
alone responsible for social changes, which has led many 
people to look upon history as a less exciting kind of fiction. 

Suppose, however, that according to these cases it were 
established that might makes right, it is easy to show by 
a different selection of examples, that might has no such 
power. Between 1772 and 1795 Poland was three times 
partitioned among her neighbors Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia. Frederick the Great frankly admitted that this 
was an act of brigandage, and the judgment of mankind 
has never disputed him. In 1842 Great Britain, by an 
act of war, fastened the opium habit upon the Chinese 
people in order to provide a profitable market for the opium 
of India. Englishmen still blush at the memory of the 
Opium War. In 1846 the United States fought a bril- 
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liantly successful war against helpless Mexico. The pres- 
ent judgment of informed Americans, as represented by 
the practically unanimous verdict of American historians, 
still condemns this war as one of pure aggression. The 
English bombardment of Copenhagen, the settlements of 
the Congress of Vienna, the Belgian behavior in the Congo, 
the treatment of Ireland by the English are a few other 
illustrations of the same sort from modern history alone. 
Moral approval apparently does not follow the flag. Ac- 
cording to these examples it would appear that Professor 
McGilvary’s claim is the precise contrary of the truth. 
Might may settle the issue of rightness for the time being, 
but not, as he claims, in the long run. Might may make 
right as long as the passions are in the saddle which war- 
fare always calls to the front, but ultimately it can no more 
determine the moral quality of the result of its employ- 
ment that a child can have the moon by reaching for it. 
In a way Professor McGilvary may be said to have 
anticipated both these objections,—the first, by the con- 
tention that where some standard besides might seems to 
have had a part in the settlement, this standard itself 
came to be accepted as the result of a previous fight; the 
second, in these words: ‘‘If we, looking back upon the 
course of history, decline to acknowledge that in any par- 
ticular case might was right, it is because another might 
has meanwhile arisen and brought our sentiments into 
accord with its sway.”’ But this invitation to an infinite 
regress is in effect a begging of the question, since the very 
point in dispute is precisely whether our sentiments of 
right are in every case the product of an antecedent might. 


In spite of what has just been said I confess that the 
argument appears to have a good deal of force. Perhaps 
the difficulty is that the word ‘‘might”’ vacillates in mean- 
ing. Of course, if we use the word might for all those forces, 
whatever they may be, which co-operate in bringing about 
a change in moral outlook (and that at times appears to 
be what Professor McGilvary has in mind), then might is 
indeed responsible for the moral ideals a people may from 
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time to time espouse. But in that case the word has be- 
come symbol for so much that it has lost all distinctive 
meaning and, what is of most importance in this connec- 
tion, has lost the specific meaning which gives and has 
given the ‘might is right’ doctrine its unique character 
among moral theories. To persuade another to give up 
his ideal for yours or for a compromise-ideal in which both 
his and yours find partial, since they cannot both find full 
realization, requires power, or, if one wishes so to speak, 
the exercise of might. Still, persuasion is one thing and 
coercion is another. In the former case the compelling 
power is exercised by the ideal itself (however much skill 
may be required to set the ideal off to advantage), while in 
the latter case the compelling power is exercised by some- 
thing external to the ideal. In the one case the ideal func- 
tions significantly and in the other case it does not. I find 
it impossible to read history in such wise as to convince 
myself that the expanding character of life, the capacity 
of men to envisage and to care for a wider and wider circle 
of ideals and for more and more refined ideals is the 
result, except indirectly, of the ability of the strong, the 
clever, the regardless to force their desires upon the rest. 
There is something in the face of aspiring humanity which 
may not be left out of account, though impossible of 
nice definition and perhaps ultimately unknowable. Un- 
doubtedly a hint of it might have been detected in the eyes 
of our rudest ancestors, as sometimes its presence appears 
to be suggested in the behavior of our yet more backward 
relatives in the animal kingdom. It has flowered, as far 
as our knowledge goes, in human intelligence, in man’s 
ability to imagine a fairer life than the immediately expe- 
rienced one and in his skill gradually to translate the vision 
into fact. In my judgment it is to this rather than to 
physical strength or mental cleverness that moral prog- 
ress is due. 


It is not, however, my purpose to appraise the historical 
accuracy of the proof offered for the doctrine. For I as- 
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sume that the paper under consideration is intended as a 
philosophical rather than a sociological discussion; that it 
aims to establish a theory of the nature of right and wrong 
rather than to consider how moral ideals rise and fall. I 
assume this in spite of the fact that the two points of view 
are not discriminated in this instance, as they generally 
are not by those who argue that might makes right. My 
justification is that only by avoiding the confusion of 
issue which grows out of the failure to make this distinction 
are we enabled to get to the heart of the question. Let it 
be granted that ‘‘the ideals of the victor gradually become 
the ideals of the vanquished,” and that ‘‘the very descend- 
ants of those who were loudest in asserting the right of 
the eventually doomed cause look back upon the conflict 
as one for a mistaken principle.”” (The living are under 
the necessity and have the capacity to adjust themselves 
to the inevitable and the dead have no vote.) Let it be 
granted that might has not only played a large rdle in 
moral history (which it would be folly to deny), but the 
only réle (which is by no means clear). Is that the end of 
the story? 

This question brings us face to face with the real issue— 
the nature and function of morality as conceived by those 
who contend that might makes right. It also brings us 
back to the point already touched upon, namely, the inher- 
ent absolutism of this position. At first blush, to be sure, 
nothing appears more obvious than the relativity of the 
morality contended for. Not only does Professor McGil- 
vary, for example, attack the proposition that morality 
implies an immutable standard, but he avows relative 
morality, and defends it against the charge that such mor- 
ality necessarily leads to disastrous consequences. Yet 
what Professor McGilvary really does is to substitute one 
form of absolutism for another. In place of an eternal, 
immutable ethical truth we now have an indefinite number 
of impulses, aims, purposes, ideals, each absolute in its 
own right. If they are relative to some accepted scheme 
of life, if they were subservient to a good set up after a sur- 
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vey of the situation in which they arose, then an adjust- 
ment might be attempted in harmony with this scheme or 
good. In that case we might agree that a way would have 
to be found to eliminate some desires, modify some, and 
give free play to others. Professor McGilvary makes it 
clear that this is not his position. Opposing ideals are, as 
far as possible, to be counted out. He disapproves of the 
person who would hesitate to push the claims of his own 
desires regardless of others and approves of him who has 
no such scruples. The reason for this is that there is no 
ideal to which other ideals may be called upon to surrender 
their prerogatives. All ideals, as he tells us, are on the 
same footing. In other words, because each desire is abso- 
lute nothing remains but might to adjudicate between 
them. Consequently, the method of settling issues be- 
tween opposing ideals is also absolute or fixed. It must 
necessarily be warfare. Even the plan to adjust such 
conflicts peacefully would be compelled to win its way, 
and to maintain itself, by force of arms. 

It seems, then, that this theory can scarcely claim to be 
relativistic. Can it claim to be moral? This is worthy of 
fuller consideration. As has been intimated, Professor 
McGilvary is more consistent than is customary. More 
consistent, for instance, than Treitschke. Treitschke 
taught that between nations there was no right but might. 
The only consideration for a nation was how best to ad- 
vance its own interests, regardless of the consequences to 
other nations. All intermediate means and ends were 
justified if they enhanced the national glory. Within a 
nation, on the other hand, might did not make right. Here 
morality demanded the fullest possible co-operation of 
man with man and the most complete self-surrender to 
the common good. The foes of this double-standard 
morality have roundly denounced it as wily sophistry. It 
was not sophistry. It was poor logic. In the case of an 
individual or an organization of individuals, Treitschke 
believed in an absolute standard of right and wrong mod- 
eled after Kant’s categorical imperative, which he admired 
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almost as much as Kant himself did. In the case of 
nations, however, he was convinced that no such standard 
existed, and consequently, in the case of conflicts of interest 
between nations Treitschke could see no alternative but an 
appeal to force. But this amounted to saying (and the 
Treitschkian philosophy has long been so interpreted) that 
between nations there can be no question of right and 
wrong but only one of expediency and power. Professor 
McGilvary is a better logician. He properly sees no 
ground for applying the criterion to one set of ideals and 
not to another. Accordingly he applies to all conflicts 
of interests between man and man the doctrine that 
Treitschke applied to international conflicts only. 

Now the warfare doctrine applied in this thorough- 
going fashion would seem to abrogate morality altogether, 
just as its application to international situations abrogates 
morality in that field. Professor McGilvary is right in 
contending that the denial of absoluteness in moral stand- 
ards is not a denial of morality altogether; but his theory 
is the rejection of all standards. Obviously the appeal to 
force can only show who is strong, not who is wrong. To 
determine who is wrong some standard must be agreed 
upon which balances the ideals over against each other. 
To try out the fighting qualities of those who champion the 
ideals is simply to turn one’s back upon the merits of the 
case. Occasions may arise when, under existing condi- 
tions, human nature will not permit the conflict to be 
decided in any other way, but the question is whether this 
is to be regarded as a temporary breakdown of the moral 
economy or its normal functioning. Warfare morality 
makes it the latter. Life simply 7s a war of each against 
all aud all against each, and that is the end of the matter. 
In my judgment Hobbes was correct,—in such a state the 
terms right and wrong have no meaning. Under such con- 
ditions there is but one commandment, however it may be 
glossed over or refined: 


lay on Macduff; 
And damn’d be him that first cries ‘Hold, enough!’ 
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That this is the consequence of what Huxley called ‘‘the 
gladiatorial theory of existence’’ would be obvious but for 
the interesting and significant fact that mankind believes 
morality to be something quite different. However vague 
the conception may be, however practice may fall short of 
profession, men and women acknowledge some sort of an 
ideal order superior in authority to things as they are. 
The language of every people is stocked with terms that 
reflect this faith. And this screens the warfare morality 
from being seen in its nakedness. For (a) it leads the 
advocates of this philosophy to employ ideas and terms 
which disguise its real significance, and (b) it prevents the 
reader from appreciating the full consequences of the doc- 
trine. Take as an instance, Professor McGilvary’s state- 
ment that the weapons of moral warfare are not all carnal. 
‘‘Every virile moral judgment,” he says, ‘‘is itself such a 
weapon. . . . The moral judgment injects poison 
into the words it lets fly. It does not describe—it damns.”’ 
Significant words when read in the light of the common 
faith just referred to; but what do they mean in a system 
where right is a name for might? In such a system is 
there anything specific for carnal to mean? It should be 
noted that Professor McGilvary’s position is not that of 
Callicles in ancient or Carlyle and Nietzsche in modern 
times. The supremacy of the ideals of the stronger or the 
hero or the superman does not mean victory for what is 
really ethically best. His theory is that of Thrasyrnachus 
or Llano, that the interest of the stronger is exactly what 
right means. In such a system moral judgments are con- 
fessedly (as with Professor McGilvary) or else by implica- 
tion ‘‘powerful insidious means of gaining victory for our 
ideals,’ and nothing more. Yet if this were generally 
recognized, they would lose their moral character and with 
it their potency. A moral judgment is compelling just 
because it is believed to be a moral judgment, and not 
simply a smoke barrage under cover of which the moralizer 
aims to advance his own interests. By availing itself of 
the terminology of a rival theory, warfare morality induces 
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a state of mind in the reader which has long been associated 
with this terminology, and so receives credit for being 
what it is not. 

Or, take the use of the term ‘right.’ What is the mean 
ing of this word in the phrase ‘might makes right’? In 
everyday speech, right has a specific connotation by virtue 
of its relation to an ideal order set over against nature. 
Possibly there is no justification for a moral philosophy of 
this kind. Yet it is beyond question that this much at 
least is what right means in the popular and even the 
cultivated mind. It is this which gives the word its pecu- 
liar significance in morality as distinguished, let us say, 
from its use in law. In the warfare morality right can of 
course have no such reference. ‘Might makes right’ means 
in plain English, that there is no right at all; that what we 
call by that name is absolutely nothing more than a mode 
of behavior which the stronger, by virtue of his strength, 
has been able to force upon the weaker. But by saying 
‘might makes right,’ rather than ‘right is a fiction,’ a qual- 
ity is imported from a rival system which gives the doc- 
trine a moral flavor. Thus the illusion is fostered that 
morality still lives. Let the reader not be deceived by 
this delicate odor of sanctity; it is the perfume of a floral 
offering placed upon the bier of deceased morality in mem- 
ory of long association. 

Conditions are analogous as regards the practical con- 
secuences of warfare morality. As things are now, one of 
the most vital socializing forces is the widespread convic- 
tion that ruthless self-assertion is wrong. Conceding that 
this altruistic motive is often mixed with unconscious and 
sometimes with conscious self-seeking, it yet represents a 
genuine and positive force for the spread of mutual good 
will. I am not suggesting that this is the most desirable 
way of securing good will, but only that it does in fact 
accomplish this result. Now replace this conviction by 
the belief that it is a sign of weakness to consider the other 
man; that anything that can win its way is right, while 
wrong is a synonym of defeat, and is it not obvious that 
Vol. XXXI—No. 1. 2 
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the foundation of morality is gone? In the recent con- 
troversy between the coal operators and miners, a Penn- 
sylvania attorney who had helped to naturalize many of 
the miners, published a long plea to them. ‘‘I know you 
want to do what is right,’”’ he said. ‘‘That is why I appeal 
to you in this crisis.” He then went on to show them how 
wrong it was to strike under the circumstances. The 
various statements made by the federal government and 
the labor leaders were likewise full of appeals to justice, 
fair play, honor, right, wrong, etc. Suppose these terms to 
be recognized as so much psychological ammunition in the 
warfare of antagonistic ideals. In that case, life would 
degenerate to the plane of international diplomacy, and all 
ethical appeals would become, what they are in interna- 
tional circles, scraps of verbiage that ‘‘give to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name.” 

This is not the end of the matter. The logic of the doc- 
trine pushes us a step further than Professor McGilvary’s 
discussion takes us. Conflicts between ideals are not lim- 
ited to the two spheres just considered. They also take 
place in the life of the individual. Each individual is 
himself the theatre of conflicting desires. As we all know, 
some of life’s deepest tragedies grow out of this type of 
conflict. If might makes right in the case of all other 
ideals, the same formula must be applicable here. The 
development of character is then no longer a problem in 
adjustment, ‘‘the finest of the fine arts,’’ but consists in 
satisfying the strongest impulse. There may be an outcry 
at first due to previous habits of life, as in the case of other 
conflicts. Eventually, however, those aspects of the self 
which supported ideals that turned out to be doomed will 
either be buried or will adapt themselves to the change. 
Thus in time personality will be shaped in conformity with 
the successively triumphant impulses, and the result must 
be regarded as morally right. Taken together with the 
outcome of the doctrine when applied to the other situa- 
tions considered it should be unnecessary to repeat that 
such a moral philosophy leaves nothing for the word moral 
to connote. 
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I would not be understood to argue that warfare moral- 
ity is logically indefensible because it subverts morality. 
There is nothing I should so gladly part with as a moral- 
ity that cannot stand exposure to the air and light of truth. 
I wish simply to make the point that the ‘might is right’ 
doctrine does, as a matter of fact, render all moral ideas 
meaningless. And I wish to make this point not only or 
even primarily to call attention to the logical inconsistency 
of the doctrine (although it must be regarded as a serious 
defect in the theory that it can maintain its position only 
if some form of the moral philosophy it aims to subvert 
remains in force; that it can make out a case theoretically 
provided the doctrine is generally rejected in practice) but 
to raise the question whether the surrender of absolutistic 
morality does necessarily lead to the surrender of all 
morality. 


Well, then, is the elimination of morality the only alter- 
native open to one who believes that ‘“‘however it may be 
with the Absolute and his standards, we mortals, having 
no natural access thereunto, can make right and wrong 
out of such materials as are at our disposal and can very 
well make shift with the result’? Clearly not, if morality 
is relative to men’s purposes. By whose compulsion must 
we define life in conformity with the so-called law of animal 
existence? Nor are we compelled to perpetuate the exist- 
ing hybrid of sentimentalism and superstition—so often 
called the only possible morality—which makes it permis- 
sible (just as warfare morality does) for those who acci- 
dentally enjoy a strategic advantage not only to extract 
the full pound of flesh from the less fortunate, but to mas- 
querade as superior beings by virtue of so doing. Why 
overlook the important word ‘make’? We can make right 
and wrong out of the materials at our disposal. And we 
can make them in such wise that scrutiny enriches their 
meaning rather than dissipates it altogether. It is only 
necessary to stop thinking of morality as something that 
is, and to think of it as something that may be. 
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The way out is indicated by what we constantly do in 
the conflicts we have just been considering—the conflicts 
in the bosom of the individual. When an individual set- 
tles a conflict of his own ideals, he certainly does not ordi- 
narily let the various desires fight it out. There is often 
a struggle, and sometimes a particular impulse does a good 
deal of pushing and slugging, but, as a rule, the individual 
aims at an adjustment in which the various desires involved 
shall have consideration. The pressure of the community, 
his own ‘larger’ good, a ‘remoter’ good, any or all of these, 
and other considerations still may be brought in to check 
the force of immediate desire. That is to say, intelligence 
enters to adjust the conflict in the interest of a morp com- 
prehensive whole. And this is accomplished through the 
creation of a new goal in which the ideals in conflict have 
some sort of proportionate representation. This is the 
unique function of intelligence in crises of this sort. All 
that is necessary (and of course we have done it repeatedly) 
is to extend this method to conflicts between the ideals of 
different individuals, groups, and nations. The fallacy at 
the heart of warfare morality is this: it is taken for granted 
that intelligence has nothing to do with the selection of 
ends or ideals. The supposed function of intelligence is 
solely to guide men in the attainment of what they happen 
most to want. It has nothing to do with determining 
what is wanted. Intelligence is a kind of corporation 
lawyer for a captain of desire. It would not be impossible 
to show, if space permitted, that the natural history of 
intelligence shows that this is a quite erroneous concep- 
tion. The function of intelligence has been to find a way 
out of conflicts by creating a new end in which the con- 
flicting elements could find some manner of adjustment. 
Since a dogmatic statement must suffice, let it be that the 
essence of morality consists in just this application of 
creative intelligence to the warfare of ideals. 

It is striking that this was thought to be the function of 
morality by the very man who did more than perhaps 
anyone else to convince the world that struggle for exist- 
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ence is the rule of animal life. ‘‘Social Progress,” said 
Huxley in the well-known Romanes Lecture for 1893, 
‘‘means a checking of the cosmic process at every step and 
the substitution for it of another, which may be called the 
ethical process; the end of which is not the survival of 
those who may happen to be fittest, in respect of the whole 
conditions which exist, but of those who are ethically the 
best. . . . The practice of that which is ethically best 
—what we call goodness or virtue—involves a course of 
conduct which, in all respects, is opposed to that which 
leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. In 
place of ruthless self-assertion it demands self-restraint; 
in place of thrusting aside, or treading down, all competi- 
tors, it requires that the individual shall not merely respect, 
but shall help his fellows; its influence is directed, not so 
much to the survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as 
many as possible to survive.”’ But as in the case of the 
recent war, so in the battle over Darwinism, it was those 
who were in actual touch with the realities of the conflict 
who kept their heads. So we have from one of the fore- 
most pioneers of evolutionary biology a clean cut rejection 
of ‘‘evolutionary ethics,’’ while many of the generation of 
thinkers who experienced only the echoes of the great bat- 
tle went mad with the idea of applying ultra-Darwinian 
philosophy to every phase and feature of life. It is from 
this madness that the coming generations must be saved. 
The youth of all lands must be led to see a better possi- 
bility; must be set on fire to invent the instruments of its 
actualization; must be assured the opportunity of securing 
the necessary moral, intellectual, and bodily equipment. 
This is not a simple task, but it is a glorious one, and not 
impossible. ‘‘It may seem an audacious proposal,” to 
turn to Huxley once more, ‘‘thus to pit the microcosm 
against the macrocosm and to set man to subdue nature to 
his higher ends. . . .” And yet, “‘fragile reed as he 
may be, man,’ as Pascal says, ‘‘is a thinking reed: there 
lies within him a fund of energy, operating intelligently 
and so far akin to that which pervades the universe that it 
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is competent to influence and to modify the cosmic process. 
In virtue of his intelligence, the dwarf bends the Titan to 
his will. . . .” Who can review without emotion the 
long list of man’s discoveries and inventions or contem- 
plate unmoved his triumph over all manner of material and 
social disaster? Nor has man been powerless to change 
his inheritance from savagery. ‘‘The intelligence which 
has converted the brother of the wolf into the faithful 
guardian of the flock,’”’ not only ‘‘ought to be able to do 
something towards curbing the instincts of savagery in 
civilized man,”’ but has done so. Savages persist, and may 
be found even among the best families, but human nature 
is no longer savage. Except where galling, hopeless con- 
ditions of life, too long endured, lead at last to a violent 
outburst, a course of training, under experts, is required 
to revive on a large scale the emotional complex charac- 
teristic of the ape and tiger stage of human development. 
And we have not reached the end. We keep forgetting 
(though we know it well enough) that a human being, in 
his formative period, is not a simple affair; that he repre- 
sents a variety of potential saints and sinners. We know, 
too, that environment is a big factor in determining which 
characteristics shall atrophy and which shall develop and 
consolidate as the matured person. And we know that 
among the most powerful determinants is the moral atmos- 
phere which the developing character breathes. Let him 
breathe good will toward men and he becomes one person; 
let him breathe distrust of men and he becomes another 
person. ‘Who is to fight for my ideals,’ asks Professor 
McGilvary, ‘“‘but myself and those who share them with 
me’’? No one, of course—if life is viewed as a fight of 
everybody against everybody else. But view life as a joint 
endeavor to realize the richest pussible total of ideals for 
everyone and the answer is very different. It then be- 
comes not only rational but good sportsmanship to en- 
deavor to realize one’s own ideals in such manner that a 
like realization of opposing ideals is not made impossible. 
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Here, then, is the answer to the contention that might 
makes right: we will not have it so. We will make moral- 
ity to be something different. Since in morality our chief 
concern is not a description of things as they are but the 
realization of things as we would they might be, we will 
define right and wrong in accordance with the end we seek. 
And since the end we seek is the completest life for every 
human being, we will make morality the great instrument 
for the achievement of that end. Consequently we will 
say that to act morally is to aim at such an adjustment of 
conflicting ideals as will secure the greatest proportionate 
satisfaction of the ideals involved, and to act immorally-is 
to close one’s heart to ideals antagonistic to one’s own when 
the two conflict. We will say, Adjustment makes Right. 
We will then aim to make such adjustments among the 
ideals relevant to the conflicts arising in the nearer as well 
as the more remote affairs of life, and will train youth in 
this philosophy by having them develop in an environ- 
ment where the exercise of this spirit is called for. And 
all the while we will more and more draw upon the invent- 
ive genuis of men to create the necessary social apparatus 
for its wider and profounder application. All this is not 
a simple matter, but it is a perfectly feasible program. 
And eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man what the joy and glory of life may 
become when we cease to think of morality as conformity 
to some absolute transcendental standard or to the law of 
the animal world but accept it as something to be created 
out of the impulses and desires of men through the applica- 
tion of creative intelligence to the conflicts of ideals. 

This principle of adjustment is of course far from novel. 
That is the hopeful thing about the situation. We have 
applied it again and again and are now applying it in small 
things and in great. There is no absolute standard in 
games,—yet the rules are not made in the process of the 
game by the stronger forcing his desires upon the weaker 
player. Tentative rules are mutually agreed upon, and 
victory according to these rules determines who wins. 
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Where ‘might’ interferes with this arrangement we call it 
unclean sport. There is no absolute legal code,—yet the 
most powerful of the contestants does not instruct the 
judge and jury and compel a decision in his favor. A legal 
code and a legal procedure, intended to ¢» jisiice to the 
merits of the case, have gradually been evolvea and the 
decision handed down in conformity with these establishes 
which contestant had the superior claim. Where it is 
suspected that might makes right in the law court, we talk 
of the perversion of justice and begin to fear for the stabil- 
ity of the commenwealth. The same principle has been 
applied in the establishment of commissions and arbitra- 
tion boards of various kinds, in disputes between labor and 
capital, in conflicts between nations. Indeed the history 
of civilization may be said to be, more than anything else, 
the record of a struggle to substitute settlement by con- 
ciliation for settlement by coercion in one after another 
sphere of our common life. In testimony of this, social 
discoveries, quite as wonderful as the great discoveries of 
science, mark the progress of the centuries from the earliest 
recorded society to the present. And if there have been 
periods of retrogression in the direction of savagery—as 
there have been—this has by no means demonstrated the 
superiority of coercion over conciliation, but only that 
good will, estranged for the time being from intelligence, 
was unable to become incarnate in practical form. It has 
been the failure to invent the means of adjustment that 
has led to the use of force. The progeny of reforms result- 
ing from the union of good will and intelligence is enor- 
mous, and few people will deny (to adapt James’s words) 
that a vastly greater total number of ideals finds shelter in 
our civilized society than in the older savage ways. 

While the discovery of the means of adjusting conflict- 
ing claims has served to enrich life by contributing to the 
solution of the problem underlying conflicts, evidence is 
abundant that the warfare method has failed in just this 
respect. The slavery question, cited by Professor McGil- 
vary to prove his contention, is a good case in point. He 
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says that the Civil War settled the question of slavery. 
It would have been more correct to say that it abolished 
slavery. Settlement of the slavery question is another 
matter. That involved the race problem, which was the 
heart of the slavery problem. It was dread of the freed 
negro that blocked the early emancipation movements in 
the South. An indication of this feeling, and at the same 
time an attempt to deal with the situation rationally, was 
the organization of the African Colonization Society whose 
purpose was to remove the freed negroes to their original 
African home. The same sentiment found expression in a 
letter written by Madison near the close of his life. He 
wished he might have the power of magic. He would exer- 
cise it in turning all negroes white, and thus the slavery 
question would be solved in a day. Jefferson, too, would 
have been glad to see general emancipation but for the 
race aspect of the problem. ‘‘As it is,” he said, ‘‘we have 
the wolf by the ears, and we can neither hold him, nor 
safely let him go. Justice is in one scale, and self-preser- 
vation in the other.’”’ Even at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the best judgment of the South, as represented by 
such men as Lee, recognized slavery as a great evil, but 
because of the fact of race and color, insisted that sudden 
emancipation would not solve but complicate the situation. 
Moreover, by that time slavery had almost burned itself 
out with progressive soil exhaustion, which would shortly 
have compelled some form of gradual emancipation. 

The Civil War suddenly and violently abolished slavery. 
But the race problem remained. And the spirit engen- 
dered by the war refused to be satisfied with anything 
short of the social and political equality of black and white. 
Not even Lincoln, much as he wished to move slowly, 
could more than moderate the war-hatred of such men as 
Thaddeus Stevens. The North, flushed with victory, 
forced upon the South the problem of race equality, with 
the result that southern feeling toward the negro, which 
hitherto had been one of benevolent paternalism, was 
changed to the antipathy of fear. After but ten years of 
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“reconstruction”? the North was compelled to recognize 
that the spirit of might could not solve the negro problem. 
It retired, leaving the negroes in the hands of a South 
alienated from them. We enjoy to-day the heritage of 
this application of warfare morality: the Jim Crow cars, 
the Grandfather clauses, the lynchings, the race riots, and 
most serious of all—the militant negro. In short, the 
race problem, which was the real problem underlying slav- 
ery, far from being settled by the war was made more 
acute than ever. The South still has its wolf by the ears, 
and a wolf excited to ferocity. 

One consideration in conclusion. Whatever may be the 
case with Professor McGilvary’s moral philosophy as a 
whole, his emphasis upon self-realization as against the 
inhibition of desires appears to me sound and most impor- 
tant. Self-respect, not self-denial, is the greatest force 
available to those who are concerned for a more worthy 
social state. It is not less regard for self we need, but 
more. The only question is what kind of self is to be 
respected. Must it necessarily be the self that finds its 
realization in a mode of life which makes self-realization 
more difficult if not impossible for others? May it not be 
the self whose progressive development makes possible the 
increasing expansion of increasing numbers of other selves? 
A man in the heat of conflict may rule out consideration of 
ail ideals opposed to his own and those of his group and 
act as if in a moral vacuum because, for the time being, the 
moral order has gone to pieces. But the man who pro- 
poses to act morally, or the moral philosopher who is a 
relativist has no such liberty. To him all ideals are val- 
uable, just because they are some one’s ideals. Accord- 
ingly, if all of them are not realizable, as in this world they 
are not, and if no one ideal can be used as a standard, he 
will aim at an adjustment which sacrifies the least number. 
He will say with William James: The one unconditional 
commandment is ‘‘that we should seek incessantly, with 
fear and trembling, so to vote and act as to bring about 
the very largest total universe of good which we can see.” 
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And he will give his active approval to every experiment 
calculated to discover the means of arriving at this goal in 
the concrete issues of life. The contention of the paper 
has not been that no ideal must go down. It is recognized 
that many must go down. The argument has aimed to 
show that the fundamental problem of morality is to secure 
the richest total of satisfied desire; that this end is defeated 
by the encouragement of a free for all fight among desires; 
and that the application of intelligence to conflicts, with 
the deliberate purpose of bringing all relevant ideals into 
the field of sympathetic appreciation and arriving at an 
adjustment which gives due weight to each of the con- 
flicting ideals, promises a far better issue than warfare. 
“With a little more patience,’’ as Stevenson said, ‘‘and a 
little less temper, a gentler and wiser method might be 
found in almost every case; and the knot that was cut by 
some fine heady quarrel-scene . . . might yet have been 
unwoven by the hand of sympathy.” Working in this 
spirit we may yet redeem man from baseness and misery 
and glorify the insignificant speck in space we call the 
earth. 
M. C. Orro. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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THE MOTIVES OF THE SOLDIER. 
T. H. PROCTER. 


HE estimation of motives is proverbially difficult. 

The result is more often a revelation of the judge 

than of the judged. When the subject is the British soldier 

this difficulty is greatly increased, since it is part of his 

code never to parade his deeper feelings. The really 
patriotic don’t mention it. It isn’t done. 

To illustrate how little reliance can be placed on the 
soldier’s own account of his motives, I may mention the 
' case of one of my own relatives. This boy assured me 
most earnestly and with every appearance of sincerity 
that he did not want to join up but that he was com- 
pelled to do so because he could not face the other fellows 
in the office. Yet this same boy, having failed to pass the 
eyesight test, kept on trying at different recruiting depots 
until he had learned the letters on the card by heart and 
was accepted after the fifth attempt. If the motive he 
gave me had been the true one, he could have gone back 
to his office after the first rejection. 

It is very easy to overlook the deeper motives. On the 
other hand, much nonsense has been written about patriot- 
ism. The sentimental view, that everyone who joined 
up was a high-souled patriot, is not true. This article is 
an attempt, based upon my experience in the British army, 
to estimate the part played by each factor in the complex 
of motives. It is an attempt to answer carefully three 
questions: 

1. What made men join up? 

2. What sustained them during the long war? 

3. What is the effect of the war upon the soldier? 

The answer to the first of these questions contains a 
judgment on ordinary human nature in ordinary civil 
society. The case of England is extraordinarily interest- 
ing since it is the only one of the belligerent nations that 
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lends itself to a study of motivation. It must be remem- 
bered that pre-war England was a liberal democracy of the 
non-military type. It is true that we had a small profes- 
sional army but it was composed, in the main, of the very 
adventurous and the industrially inefficient. The mass of 
the people were but little interested in it. We had also a 
Territorial force which came somewhat nearer to the peo- 
ple but this was recruited for home defence only and we 
had such faith in our navy that we were but little influ- 
enced by fear of invasion. The idea of war was foreign to 
our lives. The fact that for a couple of years we did not 
resort to conscription makes it possible for us to study the 
reactions of the various classes of individuals to the emer- 
gency and upon this study to base a judgment of the effect 
of modern civilization. 

Once having joined up the recruit entered upon a new 
society and was subject to new influences. The original 
impulse often died away or was supplanted by new motives. 
As the war dragged on from month to month, it demanded 
ever greater endurance. What sustained the soldier? 
This section leads us to the study of the army’s morale. 

And now after all this strange experience the soldier has 
returned to civil life. In what ways is he altered? Viewed 
from this standpoint is war good or bad? This question 
does not, perhaps, come within the scope of my title, but 
it is one in which everybody is interested. 


I. Wuy MEN Jornep UP. 


We must first attempt a classification of the main mo- 
tives that actuated the men who answered the call to the 
colors. Of course, every conceivable motive was present, 
from the loftiest patriotism down to the desire to get away 
from a nagging wife. We shall deal only with the more 
important. These we shall classify under three heads. 

First come the Submoral Impulses. Under this heading 
are included all those who joined up from motives that 
contained no reference to any question of right or wrong, 
no reference to any imperative, no reference beyond the 
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individual himself. They are those who obeyed simple 
impulses, not bothering about the merits of the war or 
abstract patriotism or the duty of the individual to the 
state. Taney joined up because they wanted to. 

The first of these impulses was the sheer love of fighting 
for its own sake. There still exist men who are born scrap- 
pers. They have the temperament of tne parent of the 
little girl who came running up to the outskirts of a gather- 
ing street crowd breathlessly asking ‘‘ Please is there going 
to be a fight ’cos if there is, father wants to be in it.””, Even 
towards the end of the war one occasionally met a man,— 
usually young,—who, in spite of all hardship and perhaps a 
couple of wounds, positively revelled in fighting. 

Then there is the element of romance, in which I include 
the love of adventure (as distinct from love of fighting), 
the desire to get away from humdium surroundings, to 
travel in foreign lands, to live in the open, to wear a uni- 
form and march with the band. The men in this class did 
not visualize war except as an ovportunity to break the 
chains that bound them to ordinary conventional life. 
War meant a change at least. 

Then there were others actuated hy hatred of the enemy, 
—at this stage a racial dislike that had nothing to do with 
the merits of this particular war. This primitive hatred is 
to be distin zuished from the more complicated hatred that 
developed later, as the result of the stories of atrocities. 
It was as blind and unmoral as the hatred in clan feuds. 

Lastly, under this heading should be placed all those 
who joined up under the influence of mass excitement, 
the examples of the pheromena of crowd psychology. 
They had no conscious motive at all. Everybody was 
joining up, so they let themselves be borne along by the 
current. 

Next we have to con-ider the second main class—the 
Moral Motives, the cases in which action depended upon 
reference to some ‘‘ought”’ or other. The dominant factor 
here was the realization that the individual is subordinate 
to some larger reality and the determination of action 
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through this realization. My impression is that these men 
formed a well-marked and quite distinct class representing 
a more complex development. Their motive was conscious 
and intellectual; their action was thought out. Generally 
speaking, the separation between duty and inclination 
was complete enough to have satisfied the most rigid 
Kantian. They did not want to join up, no primary im- 
pulses urged them. They. did not love fighting, cared 
nothing for the glamour of war, often were quite well- 
disposed towards the Germans and were too accustomed to 
independent criticism to yield readily to the sway of the 
crowd. 

They may be divided into two sub-classes,—those who 
believed in the rightness of the war and those who did 
not. 

Those who believed in the war may be graded according 
to the grounds of their belief. The simplest were those 
who thought anything England did to be right just because 
England did it. Next came those who thought the war 
justified because England’s self-interest was involved, 
in: iuding the aggressive who saw in the war a chance to 
destroy a trade rival or to capture German colonies, and 
the defensive who were moved by the undesirability of 
Germany’s gaining too much power or the danger of enemy 
‘occupation of the French coasts. Next came altruistic 
motives,—the justification of the war because we desired 
nothing for ourselves, but fought to save France and re- 
store Belgium or,—more abstractly, to vindicate the sacred- 
ness of treaties. Finally, there was pure humanitarianism, 
the motive of those who believed this was a war to end 
war, who joined up to fight the devil with his own weapons. 
They were concerned not so much with gaining a national 
victory or even with the restoration of Belgium as they 
were with saving all mankind, including the Germans, 
from the scourge of militarism. 

In all these, the individual conscience and the national 
conscience were at one. ‘i‘he intellectual process con- 
tained just the general judgment that it was right for the 
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nation to fight and then an activating judgment that ‘‘I, 
John Jones, ought to do my bit.”’ 

There were, however, others who did not believe in the 
rightness of the war. Pacifism was much more widely 
spread in pre-war England than the number of Conscien- 
tious Objectors would indicate. Of course, much of it was 
the rather contemptible kind that soon succumbed, even 
though rebelliously, to the first application of compulsion. 
But that is by no means the whole story. One of the extra- 
ordinary things about the war is the large numbers of 
really conscientious pacifists, who, whilst preserving to the 
end their condemnation of war, enlisted, not from com- 
pulsion but from motives that can rightly be called moral. 

There were two such motives. One was the feeling that 
a man ought to enter into the brotherhood of suffering. 
These men could not endure the sight of a world in agony 
and stand aloof from it. The implied judgment might be 
expressed in the formula ‘‘Even though war is wrong, I 
ought to suffer because every one else is suffering.’”’ This 
was the less exalted of the two motives that determined 
the pacifist to lay aside his philosophy. It is quite true 
that there seems to be something ignoble in standing aside 
from a universal calamity but, with their intellectual atti- 
tude towards war, they had the choice of participating in 
the world’s pain either by taking upon themselves the 
physical suffering of the soldier or else by becoming active 
opponents of the war and enduring the no less intense suf- 
fering that fell to the lot of the Conscientious Objector 
who stood out for his principles. I cannot help feeling 
that the latter course would have been for them the more 
logical—and probably the more difficult. 

The others joined because they did not think they had 
earned the right to be pacifists in war time. They had 
been convinced in theory that war is wrong, but had never 
actively opposed it. Their decision rested on the judg- 
ment ‘‘ Evil must be overcome either by moral or by physi- 
cal means. This war has come upon us because men, 
myself included, have not actively fought evil with moral 
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weapons. Since I share the guilt, I must share the con- 
sequences.” 

We now come to the third large class—those who joined 
up because they were compelled to do so by some external 
agency. Such compulsion was exercised first by social 
influences, and afterwards through direct conscription. It 
affected men who were not impelled to enlist and those in 
whom moral motives were not sufficiently strong to over- 
come the counter-motives. 

Social compulsion was just as much force as was con- 
scription. In the second year of the war it reached extra- 
ordinary intensity. Women went around bestowing white 
feathers upon all men of military age not in uniform. 
Employers dismissed men who would not join up. Society 
placed its ban upon them. Orators, newspapers and post- 
ers united in stigmatizing them as cowards and slackers 
until all but the most insensitive were driven into the 
ranks. It came in part from the soldiers—one of the very 
first effects that a uniform has upon the soul of its wearer 
is to generate in him a fierce, irrational desire to see every- 
one else in khaki. Parents who had lost sons were parti- 
cularly vehement—naturally so. The older men, the 
women and those who were exempt were humanly anxious 
that everyone else should defend the country. It was a 
blind, cruel, indiscriminating, sometimes altogether shame- 
ful method of compulsion. As a result it was difficult to 
retain even the most indispensable in civil service. How- 
ever, it accomplished its purpose. Men very often told 
me they volunteered because they were cowards. 

It is quite untrue, therefore, to class all those who joined 
up before the enforcement of the conscription acts as 
volunteers and patriots. On the other hand, there were 
possibly some who were conscripted who are entitled to be 
called volunteers. They were the men who refused to 
volunteer because they believed in conscription as the only 
fair method of raising an army. They were really willing 
to go but would not, so long as the law allowed slackers to 
escape. 
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In this large class of the unwilling we can distinguish 
various grades. Some were patriots of a weak sort who 
only needed the support of public opinion to make them 
act. Others lacked imagination and needed the personal 
aspect of the situation brought home to them, someone to 
say ‘‘Thou art the man.” Still others had patriotism but 
it was not not strong enough to outweigh their private 
claims and responsibilities. All these may be called the 
semi-patriotic. Then there were the temperamentally 
timid who shrank from the danger of war; the xsthetes 
who hated the messiness of the whole business, the semi- 
pacifists who were intellectually opposed to war but not 
willing to suffer for their principles and finally, the utterly 
insensitive and individualistic. 

In all these cases (except that of the semi-pacifists) there 
was no question of the rightness of the war. They all 
accepted that but neither inclination nor moral motive was 
preseni in a degree sufficiently strong to make them act. 
Compulsion supplied the place of the absent realization of 
duty. The moiive that decided the question was simply 
fear—a fear that overbalanced whatever other fears they 
may have had. 

I suggest that it would be possible to obtain an objective 
estimate of the part played by each of these motives—an 
estimate as accurate as can ever be obtained in questions of 
this sort. The war passed through fairly well defined 
stages and at each of these stages a different motive oper- 
ated. It was as if the English people had been sifted 
through a series of sieves with different sized meshes, and 
thus sorted into classes. In order of time men joined up 
pretty much in the same order in which I have listed the 
various motives. The submoral impulses gave the quick- 
est results, then the moral judgments and finally fear. If 
it were possible to obtain the recruiting figures month by 
month, it would be possible by a careful study of them to 
estimate, with no small degree of objectivity, the number 
of men influenced by each class of motives. 

It is impossible for me to obtain such figures. Conse- 
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quently my own estimate is a matter of opinion only. I 
place them in the following order of importance: 

1. Fear. 

2. Altruistic motives. 

3. Humanitarianism. 

4. Attraction. 

This means that in my judgment modern civilization of 
the liberal pre-war English type tends to diminish the 
importance of primitive impulses, develops a certain 
amount of morality of varying degrees of exaltation, but, 
in the last resort, has to rely mainly upon compulsion. 
Those who were impelled by love of fighting, by the gla- 
mour of romance or by primitive hatred are few in num- 
ber. All education, the influence of trade, religion, art 
and morality tend to annihilate these simpler motives. 
The same forces increase the resistance to mass excitement. 
This fact is often bewailed but I do not think it need cause 
any alarm. I do not believe that these people made the 
best fighters. Their motives did not survive very long in 
the stress of modern warfare. The scrap-lover soon had 
his bellyful, the romance seeker was early disillusioned by 
the reality. The German theory of keeping primitive 
blood-lust artificially alive by student duels and its English 
equivalent of encouraging the more brutal forms of prize 
fighting, are both fundamentally wrong. These survivals 
are definitely bad for the citizen in peace time and of no 
great value in war when the war is not of the short and 
sharp variety. Of course, I must not be understood to be 
advocating the desirability of a cotton-wool training. The 
kind of hardness that enables men to take cold water baths, 
endure hunger and fatigue, indulge in sports, fight nature 
and overcome it, is good and can co-exist along with lofty 
idealism and great refinement. But that is quite a different 
thing from the artificial and deliberate brutalizing advo- 
cated by some people of the type of German who in pre- 
war days delighted in the sheer lust of blood or who laid 
aside ordinary decent table-manners through fear that civ- 
ilization might make him too refined for the purposes of 
war. 
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A much more serious indictment arises from the rela- 
tively small part played by moral motives. At the stage 
of development in which the war surprised us, there is 
evidence of a wide difference in the effectiveness of the vari- 
ous moral motives. The least effective was the self-interest 
variety. The Jingo spirit, my country right or wrong, 
was definitely dying. If the war had been frankly repre- 
sented to the nation as being for the sole advantage of 
England, not many would have enlisted voluntarily. The 
moral people would not have fought to destroy a trade- 
rival or to annex German East Africa. Even in Germany, 
with its traditions of militarism, and its habit of conscrip- 
tion, the war had to be presented to the people as a war 
for Kultur and for the good of humanity as a whole. Cer- 
tainly the people of England had never been trained to 
regard morality as beginning and ending in the British 
Empire. Consequently, the type of patriotism that did not 
look beyond the good of the Empire for its motive was little 
in evidence. On the contrary, we rather delighted in the 
thought that we stood to lose all and to gain nothing. This 
was not hypocrisy. However willing we may be to accept 
any little extra territorial responsibilities that the world 
thrusts upon us now that the war is over, I repeat that, 
in those days, self-interested patriotism had a very small 
share in determining our action. A qualification must be 
added to this judgment if ‘‘war for defence”’ is classed as 
self-interested patriotism but it seems to me, that “defence’’ 
is simply fear of being killed by the enemy,—in which case 
it scarcely belongs among the moral motives at all—or else 
it is the defence of something such as Kultur or Freedom, 
which we justify on the ground of its value to the whole 
world. In this latter case it is no longer rightly ‘‘self 
interest.”’ 

Much more important were the altruistic and chivalrous 
motives. We might have entered the war as a matter of 
policy even if Germany had never invaded Belgium but 
we should have been a nation split from top to bottom. 
Nearly all the moral people would have been opposed to it. 
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It was wonderful to see how quickly the strong opposition 
which grew up in the first few days of the war, disappeared 
when the Germans reached the Belgian frontier. This 
seems to me proof that, with those who were determined 
by moral considerations at all, it was the altruistic rather 
than the egoistic aspects that moved them. Moral people 
would not fight willingly for English interests, but they 
responded readily to the appeal of Belgium. 

The wider and more abstract humanitarianism, expressed 
in the slogan ‘‘The war to end war,”’ was of less importance 
as a separate motive. It was, however, a very powerful 
reinforcement of the other motives. It represented the 
war as something constructive. In spite of the sacrifice, 
it was worth while, if only our children could be saved 
from a like hocror. 

But the largest class, by far, is that in which the deter- 
mining motive was fear. The moral standard of pre-war 
England was exceedingly high but, unfortunately, all too 
few were influenced by it. I cannot give definite figures, 
but I have the impression that at least half of the total 
British army was conscripted. To this we must add the 
regular professional army and the Territorials (who had 
no choice in the matter) and the very large number who 
were driven in by social compulsion. We must remember 
that this was not an unpopular war; no government in 
history had more nearly united support. Yet in spite of 
the general conviction that the war was justified, there was 
a very wide-spread absence of a patriotism strong enough 
to make men realize their personal duty in the matter. 
Whatever the underlying cause may be—economic condi- 
tions, wrong education, decay of religion—the fact remains 
that a large majority of the nation’s citizens of military 
age, had to be compelled to fight. 


II. MorvrivATION IN THE ARMY. 


We have now to consider the motives of the soldier in 
the army. What are the spiritual elements (as distinct 
from such factors as food, clothing, recreation, etc.) of an 
army’s morale. 
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Viewed at close quarters, war is such a hideous thing, it 
imposes such great strains upon human nature, that the 
motives that animate the recruit are not always sufficient 
to sustain him throughout the course of the war. Of the 
three classes of motives listed in the former section, the 
most lasting were the moral motives. I have already 
stated that glamour soon leads to disillusionment, that in 
modern warfare, the lure of fighting rarely survives long. 
Naturally those who joined through compulsion need some 
reinforcement to make them stick. Even the patriotic at 
times doubt their patriotism and the cause for which they 
are fighting. 

The army cares very little for the motives that make 
men join up. It relies upon its power to make men over 
again by its own process. This process is summed up in 
the word ‘‘discipline.’”’ One lesson of the war is that disci- 
pline is effective in making good soldiers out of the most 
unpromising material. 

How successfully this can be done is seen in the heroism 
of the regular army in the retreat from Mons. This army 
was by no means composed of the best elements of the 
nation—at least, not of those whom we judged best by 
peace-time standards. Yet the memory of the fight they 
fought will live through all time. In the new army too, 
heroism was the commonest thing in the world. Their 
endurance was incredible. I remember dressing the wounds 
of one man who had three or four bullets in him. When I 
had finished, he asked me to look at his back. I was 
amazed to find that he had a huge carbuncle as large as the 
palm of my hand, with a hole in the centre into which I 
could have put my finger. It was situated right between 
his shoulder-blades, just where the whole weight of his 
pack rested upon it. He had marched four days and gone 
through three days hard fighting with his heavy pack 
pressing down on this inflamed carbuncle. He could 
have gone sick but he didn’t. He bore the excruciating 
pain of it rather than feel that he had deserted at a critical 
time. Such heroism, such ability to bear pain is uniquely 
the product of discipline. 
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Discipline may be defined as the process of merging the 
individual will into the general will of the army. The 
recruit enters into an altogether different society in which 
his own individuality has very little value. Previous 
attainments count for nothing, his whole past life is blotted 
out. He is simply raw material on which the army has to 
work. I well remember the suddenness of my own induc- 
tion into this society. Having scrambled into uniform 
with my puttees more or less wound, I was ushered along 
with eight others into the presence of the Commanding 
Officer to take the oath. I thought him a very pleasant 
gentleman. He chatted with us quite amiably for a while. 
Then he made us stand in line, straightened our front with 
actions as gentle as a father uses to his child, explained the 
meaning of the position of attention, and finally asked us 
mildly if we were quite sure we knew what to do. Then 
suddenly and in awful voice he yelled out, ‘‘Squad—’shun.”’ 
The pleasant gentleman had disappeared. We were now 
soldiers. A few minutes later my eyes were being damned 
by the Sergeant. From this time on, we ceased to live as 
we had lived before. We were new creatures. 

The personality of the army soon becomes more real to 
the recruit than his own soul. Everyone who has done a 
route march must have felt this. The column winds along 
the road as a single living creature of which each soldier is 
only a cell with no volition of his own. You do not control 
your own direction or your own pace. Even your legs are 
not your own. One common impulse regulates the rhyth- 
mic rise and fall of your boots. The life of the creature 
is outside of you and of every other individual. Later 
when on the home stretch, the unaccustomed harness bites 
into your shoulders, your rifle turns to lead and your 
boots hurt like fury, you are carried on in spite of yourself. 
And thus as part of the column you endure fatigue that 
would kill you if suffered alone. 

The whole army training is designed for this one purpose 
of merging the individual into the mass. Of course, the 
development of the body, management of rifle and bayonet, 
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the learning of evolutions are all subsidiary objects but the 
main object, shown in the manner in which everything is 
done, is the subduing of your personality, the substitution 
of an outside will for your own volition. 

Discipline is a very different thing from leadership. 
Leadership acknowledges the individual’s will and seeks to 
enlist its co-operation. Discipline makes no such acknowl- 
edgement. It imposes its commands upon you. Disci- 
pline has nothing to do with the personality of the officer. 
It relies upon the personality of the army. If a squad of 
men hesitated over a dirty or dangerous job and the Ser- 
geant in charge should pull off his coat and set the example, 
it would be good leadership but very bad discipline and the 
Sergeant a very bad Sergeant. The good N. C. O. would 
evoke the whole paraphernalia of escorts, guard-rooms and 
court martials so that his men would realize that it was not 
he, personally, who issued commands but the army. The 
whole authority of the army is present in every order 
given, even if it speaks through the mouth of a one-stripe 
corporal. 

This is carried down to the smallest detail of life. Hours 
of rising, eating, sleeping are all regulated, the clothes that 
one wears, the way one stands, even the attending of church 
—all are regulated. There are countless ways in which one 
is reminded of the dread reality of the super-personal Being 
to which one must subject oneself. 

The negative side of discipline is fear. You submit 
because there is no alternative—or rather because you are 
more afraid of the alternative than of what lies before you. 
This is ground into you during your period of training by 
the wholly disproportionate punishments meted out for 
small offences and, when in battle, you have always in the 
background of your consciousness the knowledge that there 
is no choice for you except that between the possibility of 
a bullet if you go forward and the certainty of a bullet if 
you go back. 

This was frankly and brutally expressed in the definition 
of discipline I heard given by a Major-General. ‘‘ Disci- 
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pline means,” he said, ‘‘giving your men such a hell of a 
time when they are behind the lines that when they face 
the enemy they are glad to go over the top and get shot.” 

This would perhaps, be a perfectly satisfactory definition 
if the object of war was to drive your men to suicide. Of 
course the object is not to get your own men shot but to 
enable them to shoot the enemy, even if there is danger in 
so doing. Discipline that relied solely on fear would be 
bad discipline and most men in high command, unlike my 
Major-General, recognize that. 

At the same time, I contend that fear plays a much 
larger part in the motivation of the soldier than in the life 
of the civilian. It would be untrue to say that fear is the 
foundation of civil society. The foundation of society is 
in mutual co-operation. Most of us are content to abide 
by the laws of the state since we feel that they express our 
own volition. Our personality and that of the State are 
voluntarily fused. That fact is more important than the 
policeman. [In the army it is different. No one accepts 
all the regulations of the army life voluntarily. Its pur- 
poses are for the most part foreign to those of its members 
and contrary to the deepest of our instincts. It calls on 
the soldier for endurance, brutality, heroism and hatred 
altogether beyond his capacity as an individuai. It im- 
poses itself upon him from without and always makes him 
conscious of the dire penalties that await the disobedient. 

The positive element in discipline is esprit de corps, 
which is the acceptance of these external motives as one’s 
own—the more or less willing fusion of the individual in 
the mass. 

At the lowest stage, the word ‘‘willing”’ is too strong to 
apply. It implies a process that is much too conscious. 
This lowest stage is the formation of the habit of making 
automatic reactions to external stimuli. This is one of the 
main objects of training. All drill seeks to establish these 
automatic reactions. In a sense all army life is drill. It 
is organized in every detail to train the soldier to function 
unconsciously in response to the will of the army. 
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Next we have the development of regimental spirit and 
local patriotism. Before the war it was a recognized part 
of English military theory, that full use should be made of 
all local associations. The Territorials were organized on 
a geographical basis so that a man should be with others 
from his own pari of the country, and thus visualize the 
land he fought for as the district in which he was brought 
up. Famous regiments like the Guards developed regi- 
mental spirit through their historical traditions and by 
all sorts of quirks and frills added to the standard drill 
manual. They clung jealously to any special decorations 
or variations of uniform that symbolized regimental his- 
tory—for example, the Welsh Fusiliers still wear a black silk 
flash at the back of the collar, a vestige of the days when 
expensive uniforms needed protection from greasy pigtails. 

In raising the new armies an effort was made to form 
homogeneous units composed of men from the same class, 
or having some interest in common—such as the Pal’s 
Battalion, the Sportsmen’s and Miner’s Battalions—but 
in the course of the war, this principle had to be abandoned. 
Men had to be moved freely from one unit to another. 
Sometimes, owing to severe casualties, almost the entire 
personnel of a unit would be changed in the course of a few 
weeks. Yet in spite of this, regimental loyalty did play 
an important part. It was astonishing to note how quickly 
these secondary loyalties would arise in any good unit. 
Yet is it not surprising when one remembers how real the 
super-personal life of the army is to its individual members. 
This esprit de corps was just the awakening of a soul in 
the mass. 

Army loyalty was less important than these particu- 
larized forms. The army as a whole was too big and 
too dread to evoke positive sentiments in most men. It 
was the army that punished, the army that held the indi- 
vidual in its grip. One did not love the army. But it 
was possible to love a battalion or a regiment, to identify 
oneself with its purposes, to feel proud of its achievement, 
—and, still more strongly, to feel the shame that clung to 
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the name of a division that had broken. When the com- 
manding officer passed sentence in the guard room, he was 
not the colonel of the regiment so much as the involuntary 
and impersonal instrument through which the army acted. 
But when, on the other hand, his presence inspired his 
men to superhuman endurance then he was their colonel, 
the personification of the regiment. 

When the process of merging the individual into the 
mass has been completed, the question is no longer the 
motivation of the individual soldier but the motivation of 
the army as a whole. But before entering into this there 
are two motives to be mentioned that can rightly be classed 
as individual—firstly, the instinctive anger that makes 
you want to shoot back at the fellow who is trying to pot 
you, the blind fury that seizes a man when he sees his 
friends killed and mutilated, and secondly, all that is in- 
cluded in the word comradeship. Every observer of the 
soldier has been struck by the wonder of this comradeship. 
I call it ‘‘individualistic”’ because it is only indirectly the 
product of discipline. It differs from esprit de corps as 
love of one’s fellows differs from love of God. It is not so 
much voluntary surrender to the over-personal soul as the 
interaction and intermingling of the cells that compose the 
organism. It was born through sharing in common expe- 
riences. Included in this term is the desire to be as good 
as the next man, the impulse to stand by one’s pals and not 
let them down, the fear of their contempt, the impulse to 
aid the overburdened, to share one’s goods with the less 
fortunate, to protect a friend in danger and, perhaps most 
of all, sympathy with a fellow victim of fate. No ade- 
quate account of the soldier’s motives can be given without 
emphasis upon this factor. 

Turning to the over-individual motives, I would empha- 
size belief in the cause and the emotion of hatred as the 
essential elements. 

Hatred was deliberately inculcated and this, rather than 
love of country, was the affective element in the mass 
psychology. Killing Germans is a nasty, repulsive busi- 
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ness and the connection between hatred and killing is more 
direct than that between patriotism and killing. We were 
lectured on the duty of killing Germans. They were 
devils, every one of them. Stories of atrocities were pro- 
pagated until the whole army, and indeed the whole nation 
behind it, was aflame with indiscriminate hatred of every- 
thing German. The curious fact is that this hatred was 
not an individual but an army emotion. I am aware that 
this is the language of mysticism but I know of no other 
way in which to report the fact as it presents itself to me. 
Of course, the hatred was felt by individuals but it bore no 
relation to the individual personality. I have met com- 
paratively few soldiers who, as individuals, hated the 
Germans. Indeed, left to themselves, they were only too 
ready to fraternize with the individual enemy. In any 
set of circumstances when Thomas Atkins could approxi- 
mate to his old civilian self, the hatred died down and in 
its place arose the recognition of ‘‘Jerry”’.as a fellow victim 
of fate. He became almost a comrade. As an instance of 
this, I may mention that when the English prisoners 
were returned from Germany, the War Office detailed a 
number of them to act as Guards for the German prisoners 
in England. Naturally most people thought, either with 
fear or rejoicing, that they would be vindicative, that they 
would ‘‘ get a bit of their own back” and that the prisoners 
in their charge would have a rough time of it. I have been 
told by the prisoners themselves that precisely the oppo- 
site was the case. These men were more considerate than 
their old guards who were often older men who had never 
been to the front. As an individual, the British soldier 
simply had not it in him to be vindicative. But in the 
mass it was quite different. The British army hated the 
German army with a blind, furious, killing hatred. 

The final important factor was belief in the cause. In 
the last analysis all morale rested on this. Again this was 
super-individual. In different individual minds the cause 
was variously represented—the salvation of civilization, 
honor of the country, will of God, defence of freedom, etc., 
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etc. I do not know of any formula that would embrace 
all the objects of the war as they were present in individual 
minds. Perhaps the nearest is the negative formulation, 
the conviction that they were not being “‘sold.”’” Also in 
individual minds, there were all degrees of belief, from 
ardent passion down to scarcely-veiled cynicism. But the 
army as a whole believed that it was fighting for something 
and that this something was worth the sacrifice. It be- 
lieved this intensely. If it had ceased to believe it, morale 
would have broken down. In a short war and a sporting 
war, this belief would not be so important but in a war that 
is long drawn out to an unimagined climax of horror, it 
stands at last revealed as the very foundation of morale. 

Thus in the last resort we are brought face to face with 
an ideal as the final and most important element in the 
soldier’s motivation—an ideal vaguely apprehended, exist- 
ing in no single consciousness, seen from various individ- 
ual standpoints yet, for all that, more real than danger and 
more valuable than life. 

When a man goes over the top he loses all personal con- 
sciousness and all individual volition. The agonizing wait 
is over and he rushes forward under the release of all the 
pent-up emotion. He is filled with crowd-hatred and 
makes blindly for his enemy. The habitual reactions set 
up in the course of his training direct his movements. He 
sees red and so does his job. Afterwards he remembers 
nothing save a general impression of horror. But in the 
long hours when he must remain inactive under bom- 
bardment, er when cold and hungry he lies awake in a 
muddy trench or rat-ridden dugout, then it is the cause 
that sustains him. As the war drags out its weary length 
until the strain becomes almost too much for flesh and 
blood to bear, it is this belief that decides between defeat 
and victory. 


III. Tue Errects or WAR ON THE SOLDIER. 


We are still too close to the war to estimate its effects 
accurately. It is easy enough to list the effects but hard 
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to say which are permanent and which are the results of 
reaction. There is, for instance, a marked loss of idealism, 
a general feeling of disillusionment. Time alone can tell 
whether this is more than the swing of the pendulum. 
Once again, I can only give general impressions carefully 
sifted: 

People who sentimentalize about war, impress me as 
failing to realize just what war is. War is the business 
of killing. The question is not whether it is good for men 
to have physical training such as the army gives, nor 
whether it is good for men to face hardship and learn 
through it the joy of comradeship, nor whether it is good 
for men to lead the simple life. All these are accidentals of 
war. The real question is whether men are better or worse 
for having been compelled to kill their fellows. 

Let us start with the fact that the essence of war is kill- 
ing. The army was organized for that one end. It devel- 
oped our bodies, not because it cared much about our 
health, but so that we might be strong enough to kill Ger- 
mans. It took care of the wounded not primarily to save 
them paiu, but to pate: them up and send them back to 
kill more Germans. It provided religion, not because it 
cared about our souls, but because religion can be a very 
powerful incentive to killing Germans. And so on through- 
out the long list of its various activities. They are all for 
the same object—to kill Germans. 

In the business of killing Germans, incidentally we our- 
selves were exposed to death, in fact, almost certain to 
meet it. That fact was impressed on our minds by seeing 
our comrades blown to bits. I was struck by the number 
of men I met who were certain that they would be killed. 
Death was very near and very real. Only we had to kill 
as many Germans as possible before it was our turn to “go 
west.” 

Let us deal with the more superficial effects first. The 
physical training was good but unfortunately, not a per- 
manent good. Once back in civil life, most of us let the 
new muscle degenerate into fat and our last state is worse 
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than the first. I do not think the general physical stand- 
ard and general health of pre-war conscript Germany was 
anything to boast of. The desirability of physical training 
is not a good argument for universal training since the 
army does not care a rap for physical development, except 
for its own purposes. 

It was a good thing to endure hardship and to get back 
to physical life, though here again, even when we were in 
the army, we accepted gladly all the comforts we could 
get and we have acquired no permanent taste for bully 
beef or army stew. Most of us are glad to sleep again 
in a real bed. Still we have learned how much we can 
do without and we face the world with a cheerful confi- 
dence born of the knowledge that we can hardly be worse 
off in the future. 

There are certain army virtues like punctuality, neat- 
ness and cleanliness that are also among the things that 
do not abide. They were imposed upon us externally and 
we sloughed them off with the uniform. Perhaps we were 
not caught sufficiently young and not held long enough. 
But on the other hand, those who praise war because it 
instils these virtues, fail to reckon with the phenomenon of 
reaction. I have recently talked with an old soldier who 
joined the old army as a boy and for seven years was trained 
in the habit of scrupulous neatness. He was apologizing 
for not being shaved. His explanation was that he had had 
so much of that kind of thing in the army, that now he was 
free to do as he liked, he had a most decided objection to 
doing all the things he had been made to do. 

The most precious thing of all was the army comrade- 
ship, the general fusion of classes. But I am afraid that 
this too, is rapidly passing away. Post-war England shows 
little evidence of its being a permanent influence in 
national life. Perhaps I am unduly pessimistic about this 
but it is remarkable how quickly the heroes of the trenches 
have again become ‘‘the lower classes.’”” The number of 
strikes and labor disputes does not encourage the belief 
that the war has brought about greater solidarity. 
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It was a good thing to come into vivid contact with a 
reality greater than ourselves. We shall, perhaps, never 
quite lose the effect of this and can never be quite as indi- 
vidualistic. We know now that we are not the biggest 
thing in God’s universe. Perhaps we could have learned 
this in other ways and at less cost. At the same time I do 
not think there is any sign of religious revival even when 
religion is interpreted as being distinct from the churches. 
So far as organized religion is concerned it has lost its hold 
upon us. The army church parade has done that. And 
besides we don’t feel like it. The church services are not 
exciting enough. It takes something to interest us these 
days. More serious than this, is that we do not recognize 
the cause for which we fought as being God and, now that 
we are no longer in the army, we are not so sure about 
the cause anyhow. The blind fate that flung us into the 
mess and mashed us all up together—that surely was not 
the will of God. The bottom has fallen out of the Uni- 
verse. The whole business was so futile aad so mad. And 
it may happen again. We have not been driven to God. 
We are no longer sure that there is one. We believe in 
Fate, however, and have learned to be resigned to it—not 
loving it but joking about it. 

You may say it was a good thing to be brought face 
to face with reality. I’m not so sure about that either. 
With the primitive and the inevitable, perhaps, but, after 
all, is the primitive and the inevitable the more real? Was 
the aboriginal mess in which we lived more real than the 
civilization we had built for ourselves? Is the wattle hut 
more real than the Gothic cathedral? Is the savage more 
real than the primitive man? If that kind of reality is 
good, it would be better for us to emigrate to the Balkans 
where they have it in plenty. 

Of certain effects I have no doubt that they are bad but 
am hopeful that they will not be lasting. Army life in war- 
time is an alternation of relatively long periods of horrible 
boredom and short periods of super-excitement. We were 
“fed up to the back teeth” with inactivity and then lived a 
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lifetime of excitement in the space of a few hours. As a 
result we find it hard to resettle in civil life. We have lost 
habits of industry. We have degenerated in mind and soul. 
Nothing excites us, our nerves refuse to be excited any more. 
We are as bored as a man who has seen the Temple of 
Karnak is when a friend shows him the town postoffice. I 
met very few men in the army who kept up their interest in 
things. We didn’t want to talk, we didn’t want to read, we 
hated writing letters, we could not trouble to form real 
friendships. Nearly every theatre in London during the 
war and the year following staged only musical comedy. 
There has been a great increase in periodicals of the 
“Tit Bits” type. Our whole cry is for something light 
and frothy. 

We are drained emotionally. It is not so much that we 
are hardened as that we have exhausted our capacity to 
feel. What does ancther little sorrow matter in a world 
that has seen so much of it. 

We are more responsive to mass impulses, to shout with 
the crowd and rush with the crowd. We no longer think 
deeply nor do we care for the subtle distinctions that are 
the very being of Truth. We had no use for independent 
' thought in the army and we have lost the power to judge 
for ourselves. We have become accustomed to the fact 
that the lie is a recognized weapon of warfare, only we call 
it ‘‘propaganda.”’ 

The general result is that we are left with a horrible numb- 
ness of mind and soul. Let us hope it is only reaction. 

To return to the deeper question. War is the business 
of killing. In order to make the average man fit for his 
job the army has to remould him. It is a very narrow 
and well-defined purpose. The mould is so narrow that we 
have to be forced into it and a good deal has to be trimmed 
off us to make us fit. 

There is a narrowing of view point. Humanitarianism 
becomes contracted into partisan patriotism. All virtues 
are defined with reference to the ability to kill Germans. 
Anything that interferes with that is vice, anything that 
Vol. XXXI—No. 1. 4 
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furthers it is virtue. This nationalization of virtue is, in 
my opinion, one of the worst effects of war and a great 
moral loss. 

There is a deliberate brutalizing. This means narrow- 
ing the modern man down to the primitive savage instincts 
and stripping him of all refined esthetic and delicate senti- 
ments, that might interfere with the killing business— 
including pity and imaginative sympathy. This begins 
early in the training process. You are brought face to 
face with a straw-stuffed sack. A sharp and ugly bayonet 
is put into your hand. You are carefully impressed with 
the fact that the sack represents a German. The white 
spot in the centre is his liver. It is your business to drive 
the sharp and ugly bayonet into his liver. To make it 
more realistic, you have to rush at him with a whoop and 
emit fearful grunts as you drive it home, twist it round 
and draw it out again. Naturally you don’t like it. You 
think that the German has a sensitive liver like your own 
and that perhaps he feels it. You think that perhaps he 
might be a quite decent, rather serious-minded sort of chap 
like those you knew in your student days. Perhaps he has 
a wife and children depending on him. Perhaps you are 
sending him to meet God with his soul unprepared. But 
bless your life, you soon get over all that sort of squeamish- 
ness. Your soul is fed on red, raw meat. The sergeant 
helps a good deal too. Ina little while you forget all about 
the nerves ot his liver and his wife and children and his 
immortal soul. The mere sack becomes a real German to 
you. You lunge and twist with a will, rather priding 
yourself on the neat way in which you hit the spot. In- 
deed you become so accustomed to it that when you meet 
the enemy the real German is just a straw-stuffed sack— 
merely that and nothing more. 

You have got over your squeamishness. Yes, but it is 
just that ‘‘squeamishness,”’ that recognition that the other 
fellow is also a man, which is religion, brotherhood, moral- 
ity and civilization. 

And it is not only the German’s life that is cheapened. 
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Your own counts for little enough. Nine of you march 
down from the Headquarters to the training camp—a bank 
director, a sheep farmer from Australia, a cattleman from 
Argentine, a student, a lawyer, an author and a musician. 
You are all distinct individuals. In about a week you are 
all alike. You have lost your former interests and asso- 
ciations and all that meant life to you. Your very name 
becomes a number. Your appetite remains, your ability 
to feel fatigue, and your sex impulses. You are de-personal- 
ized, reduced to your primitive elements, to the lowest com- 
mon denominator. You go eventually to the front where 
nasty people shoot at you. It is quite on the cards that you 
will ‘‘stop one.’’ You know that so far as the army is 
concerned you exist only as one of so many millions of 
effective rifles. That’s all you are. You know that all 
you have hoped for and striven to be is of less value than 
one inch of ground that might possibly be gained. Every- 
body else’s life is worth just as much as your own. You 
are in it; whether you like it or not you can’t get out. Your 
officer would have no compunction about shooting you if 
you tried. 

This, I think, is the real effect of war on the individual— 
it cheapens life. And the result—well, what’s the use of 
anything except what pleasure you can snatch out of the 
moment. There is not much use in being good if you are 
going to be killed next week. You might as well have a 
bit of a fling while you have the chance. It is folly to 
bother about anything but the pleasures of the senses. In 
the face of death all values are reduced to that. 

You are reduced to the primitive. But again I would 
urge—the primitive is not the real and not the good. The 
progress of civilization is founded on the rising value 
of the individual life. War is the direct opposite of 
civilization and the direct opposite of morality. It is 
impossible that we can have gone through this experience 
and be quite the same after it. My general verdict on 
war is that it leaves us infinitely poorer morally. So far 
from its being a spiritual uplift it is exactly the reverse. 
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It is evil—almost unmitigated evil. In certain circum- 
stances it may not be the worst imaginable evil. It may 
even be a necessary evil. 

But for heaven’s sake, don’t let us call it good. 


T. H. Procter. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
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PLATO AND THE JUDGE OF CONDUCT. 
RUPERT CLENDON LODGE. 


O the enquiry, Who is the judge in ethical questions 
according to Plato, two diverse answers are given 
in the history of Platonism. For Shaftesbury, as for the 
Cambridge Platonists, it is plain that every man has a 
moral ‘‘sense,”’ and thus every man is the judge, according 
to their reading of Plato. For later Platonism (e.g., at the 
present day) it is almost axiomatic that only the philosopher 
is the judge of conduct, according to the Platonic dia- 
logues. These two viewpoints, as commonly understood 
by their advocates, cannot both be true, and it may be 
that both are false. It is the object of the present paper 
to re-open the question, and find out, if possible, precisely 
who is entitled, according to Plato’s express teaching, to 
pass judgment upon questions of conduct. 

In the dialogues themselves, we find a number of replies: 
(1) Everyone, (2) The many, (3) The interlocutor, (4) 
The good man (just man, man of character and moral 
education, etc.), (5) The experienced man, (6) The wise 
man, (7) The philosopher (dialectician, man of knowledge, 
understanding, or reason), (8) The legislator or guardian. 
Under these eight heads is concentrated all the evidence rela- 
tive to the question, and it should be possible, by proceeding 
inductively and taking somewhat in detail the various 
answers grouped under each head, eventually to arrive at 
a point where the general Platonic answer to the main 
question—if there 7s any such general question and general 
answer—can be formulated and verified. Such somewhat 
detailed examination with the hope of discovering the 
general outlines of the Platonic position on this question, 
is the aim of the present paper. 

1. Everyone. In the first place, it is frequently stated, 
sometimes by Socrates, sometimes by his interlocutors, 
that some form of moral sense is universal, that ‘‘every- 
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one”’ is rightly regarded as a judge in matters of conduct. 
Just what is the Platonic attitude on this point? Stated 
negatively, Plato seems to mean that moral judgment is 
not a matter for a few technical experts. It does not 
require a long apprenticeship or elaborate specialized edu- 
cation, such as is necessary to acquire sound judgment in 
architecture, shipbuilding, etc. It is not a prerogative of 
noble birth and social position, and is entirely independent 
of economic status. More positively, a moral sense is 
strictly universal. Every citizen possesses it, and, like 
language, it is an attribute of humanity as such. We all 
have the root of the matter in us, an “eye of the soul,” a 
sense of honor and justice. We all foster its development, 
in our contemporaries and especially in the rising genera- 
tion, by word and deed, by public law, and by all the de- 
vices of a general, non-technical education. Absence of 
such a sense of honor and justice is unnatural, pathological, 
the worst of diseases, a sign of subnormality, an insanity 
indicating a state of mind less than human, a ‘“‘lie in the 
soul” abhorred alike of men and Gods.! 

As evidence that moral judgment is not a matter for 
experts, the practise of the Athenian assembly is adduced— 
where experts are consulted on technical questions, but on 
questions of general policy any citizen is given a hearing. 
In support of the contention that moral judgment is not 
the »roduct of a specialized system of education, empha- 
sis 1s .guin and again laid upon the fact that men like The- 
mistocles, Pericles, and Thucydides—like Lord Chester- 
field in more modern times—failed signally in pedagogic 
experiments upon their sons or friends among the rising 
generation. Finally it is urged that universality of this 
sense of honor and justice is a sine qua non of civilized life. 
Men simply could not live together in cities, could not form 
a true community, unless they could at least trust one 
another, and it is a Divine law that the subnormal or mor- 
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ally diseased, if hopelessly incurable, should be put to 
death.? 

In saying, then, that everyone is a judge in matters of 
conduct, Plato means that we all have the root of the 
matter in us. He does not mean that our judgment is 
infallible, or that it is fully developed in each one of us. 
Differences of moral opinion are only too glaring, in his 
eyes, and on the question of development of moral judg- 
ment, it is one of the main points in dispute between him 
and the sophists, whether the ordinary institutions of 
Greek life are capable of developing reliable moral judg- 
ment—whether supplemented or not by the services of a 
professional tutor—or whether a new method of reflection. 
the liberal, non-technical art of Dialectic, is not essential 
to the development of a judgment which shall rise above 
the contradictions, perplexities, and blindness of every- 
day, conventional morality. 

2. The many. That the ‘‘many’’—+.e., the numerical 
majority—should be regarded by Plato as judges in ethical 
questions, may seem strange to the reader who has derived 
from the dialogues the impression that Plato is an intel- 
lectual aristocrat who looks down with snobbish superior- 
ity upon democratic tendencies of all sorts. And it re- 
mains true that he by no means accepts their judgments 
as final. But a careful examination of the evidence shows 
that, while often dissenting from their conclusions, he by 
no means denies them the right and the capacity to judge 
questions of conduct. Their judgment may not, perhaps, 
rise much above the level of conventional morality, and may 
thus come into conflict with his own more highly reflective 
ethical beliefs, but on the whole it is not the moral judg- 
ment of the many, as such, of which he disapproves, but 
rather the noise and exaggeration with which it tends to 
be accompanied in the general assemblies, and the unrea- 
soning violence with which decisions superficially arrived 
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at are carried out. It is, in other words, the unreasoning 
and conservative, anti-progressive tendencies of the many, 
to which the philosopher takes exception. It is not that 
they judge, bu’ that they so soon cease to judge and proceed 
at once to hasty action, that he finds worthy of censure— 
not that they judge, but that they do not judge more.? 
It is, in fact, an essential element in his social philosophy 
that the many should be regarded as capable of recognizing 
ethical truth when they meet with it, and his one hope for 
the salvation of society is that the many should come to 
appreciate the value of a “good pilot,” and trust them- 
selves to the rule of the philosopher-king—a contingency 
which he regards as by no means impossible. It is, in 
fact, the social duty of the philosopher who has seen the 
vision, to return to the cave and educate his less well edu- 
cated brethren—the many, or at any rate the best of the 
many. The many, then, are judges in ethical questions, 
though not, of course, final judges. 

How does this position compare with the statement that 
“‘everyone” is a judge in such questions? There is, of 
course, no contradiction. ‘‘Everyone’”’ meant, as we saw, 
any and every normal human being, as such. ‘The 
many” means a group of such individuals contributing 
towards the formation of a group-judgment, and the group- 
judgment which these individuals form in their various 
assemblies, whether professional or political, or simply at 
the gymnasium or theater, would seem to constitute an 
advance upon the isolated judgments of the same indivi- 
duals apart from society.‘ At the same time, it is plain 
that for further advance Plato expects the many to rise 
superior to the methods of the theater, the club, or the 
political assembly. The highest degree of enlightenment 
is hardly to be looked for in such circumstances. 

3. The interlocutor. In the third place, it is universally 
assumed in the dialogues that in the discussion of philo- 
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sophical questions in general, and of ethical questions in 
particular, one or both of the parties to the discussion 
possess sufficient judgment to give some kind of decision. 
At times, this is even stated explicitly, especially in pas- 
sages where the method itself is under discussion. But it 
is throughout assumed, not only that one of the parties to 
the discussion is competent to give some sort of answer, 
but also that the interlocutor is capable of examining the 
validity of such answers, when given. This too is fre- 
quently recognized explicitly. This capacity of the inter- 
locutor does not seem to be confined to the specific respon- 
dent in the discussion, but extends to the bystanders also, 
whether these in turn take some part in the discussion and 
thus become respondents—as especially in the Protagoras, 
Gorgias, and Republic—or whether they remain silent and 
appreciative listeners who subsequently repeat the whole 
dialogue at which they were present without taking active 
part. It is possible also that this capacity is intended to 
extend to readers of the dialogues, who also in some sort 
take part in the discussions. 

From this brief review of the question, it looks as though 
under the head of ‘‘interlocutor” is included everyone- 
who-takes-part-in-ethical-discussions. Does Plato’s posi- 
tion here differ at all from his position when he regards 
everyone without qualification as a judge, or when he 
regards the many as judges? 

In answer to this question we must at once recognize 
that there are at least certain differences of emphasis. In 
the unqualified statement that everyone is 4 judge, stress 
is laid upon the non-technical character of the moral judg- 
ment and upon its social value in cementing the bonds of 
civic life. In saying that the many are judges, stress is 
laid upon certain characteristics of Greek public life, and 
upon the unfavorable nature of such conditions for devel- 
oping the very highest type of judgment. In saying that 
the interlocutor is a judge, we pass at once into a different 
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sphere of discourse. Stress is laid here upon the charac- 
teristic standards of truth-as-reached-by-two-investigators- 
working-together—7.e., upon sincere introspection, upon 
analysis and gradual synthesis, upon consistency and sys- 
tematic coherence. Socrates ex professo does not know 
the true answer to his questions, but he has a grasp upon 
the demands of scientific method and can proceed, with 
the co-operation of his interlocutor, to extend the intel- 
lectual context of a given answer and examine the consist- 
ency of the statement considered in its wider implications, 
following the argument whithersoever it may lead. From 
the point of view, then, of emphasis and immediate context, 
to say that everyone is a judge, or that the many are judges, 
is different from saying that the interlocutor is a judge. 
But from a point of view which enables us to see further 
than questions of immediate emphasis, there is no doubt a 
fundamental unity underlying the three different-appearing 
positions. Everyone has a moral sense, and it is by be- 
coming an interlocutor—.e., by taking part in ethical 
discussions which go a little further than mere acceptance 
of tradition or convention, and which are free from the 
irrational elements which attend a public debate on politi- 
cal issues—that he developes this moral sense. There is 
no doubt that practically everyone is regarded by Plato 
as a possible interlocutor. In none of these cases, however, 
is the immediately resulting judgment regarded by Plato 
as in any sense final. The interlocutor is capable of judg- 
ing, capable—ai least in many cases—of becoming a good 
judge. But just because he is an interlocutor and is capa- 
ble of this development, it does not follow that he has 
already completed the process of becoming and has already, 
in some sense, summed it to infinity. 

4. The good man. The man of good moral character is 
always regarded by Plato as a judge whose decisions in 
matters of conduct are peculiarly trustworthy. It is a 
principle in the production of such a character that, when 
young, the good man has undergone no contamination 
from personal participation in evil. For evil-doing warps 
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the judgment and gives it a pathological twist. The hon- 
orable mind which is to form a healthy judgment must be 
free from everything pathological, and will be formed upon 
the pattern of honesty. As Plato expresses it, such a 
character has in itself the pattern of honesty—~. e., is a 
personification of the moral standard—and the judgments 
of such a character result from the direct and immediate 
application of the moral standard. Hence their accuracy 
and trustworthiness. In all forms of pleasure, in all forms 
of art, in all questions of education, and generally in all 
questions of moral values, his judgment is to be accepted. 
The man of good moral character is the measure of all 
things. What he judges to be good, 7s good, and what he 
judges to be evil, 7s evil. His judgments, unlike those of 
the ordinary man, are in no sense capricious or subjective. 
They are objective—in touch with reality—and are through 
and through rational. 

How does the good man compare, as a judge, with the 
cases previously considered? Like ‘“‘everyone”’ and “the 
many,” he has, of course, a sense of right and wrong. But 
unlike them, he is utterly uncontaminated, entirely free 
from any taint of evil which might warp his judgment and 
obscure his moral vision. He represents human nature at 
its best, as it can be and as, under a proper system of edu- 
cation, it should be, always true to itself and always in 
vital contact with the reality of things. As compared 
with “‘the interlocutor,” it may be said that the good man 
takes peculiar pleasure in philosophical discussions and is 
peculiarly convinced of their value. He may, in fact, be 
regarded as an interlocutor with an especially fine char- 
acter. The emphasis, however, is usually upon his moral, 
rather than upon his intellectual characteristics, and he 
would not necessarily be regarded as a speculative phil- 
osopher, but rather as a good citizen. He is, however, 
always in close sympathy with speculative philosophy. 

5. The experienced man. On the necessity of a practical 
experience of men for the judge whose decisions are to be 
regarded as mature, Plato is very definite. An idealistic 
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education and environment may plant correct sentiments, 
true taste, and thoroughly moral habits of thought and 
action. But these alone are insufficient to fit a man to 
give judgments in matters of conduct—at least in a way 
which could be regarded as in some sense final. Youthful 
enthusiasts trained in idealistic habits of thought are the 
easiest people in the world to deceive, and, without prac- 
tical knowledge of the world and worldly ways, the grad- 
uate of the seminary is apt to make very false judgments 
in matters of conduct. The ideal judge can thus not 
possibly be a very young man. Experience—usually 
referred to by Plato as the experience of a long life, the 
experience which comes with years—gradually gives us the 
eye to see rightly, an appreciation of the facts of life and 
of the limitations of theory. It is an experience essentially 
cognitive in character, containing, as it does, a study and 
understanding of evil and all forms of vice—subjects which 
must receive a purely external and objective investigation, 
if they are not to creep into the mind and poison the judg- 
ment. 

How does this compare with the previously considered 
case? The judgment of worldly experience does not al- 
ways agree with the judgment of the man of moral char- 
acter, as no one knows better than Plato, and the two are 
frequently contrasted—usually to the discredit of ‘‘expe- 
rience.” There are, in fact, two kinds of experience recog- 
nized by Plato, and it is only one of these which is of value 
for moral judgment. There is, on the one hand, the prac- 
tical experience which sharpens the wits and opens the 
eyes, but is pre-eminently non-moral—if not immoral—in 
character. This is the experience of the legal trickster, of 
the seeker after immoderate wealth, of the devotee of 
power infinite who, with all his experiences, is the most 
miserable of mortals. For experience of this kind, Plato 
has nothing but condemnation, touched sometimes with 
pity, and it is only with this kind of experience that the 





® Rep. 408 D f., 538 C f., Laws 951 A f., cf. Epist. 322 D-E. 
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judgment of the man of moral character comes into sharp 
conflict. On the other hand, there is the late ripening 
experience of the moral man himself, the man who has 
within himself the true standard and the correct moral 
sentiments. He makes practical mistakes at first, no 
doubt, but it is this man, and no other, to whom experience 
gives the eye to see rightly. The judge, then, of whom 
Plato here approves, is the moral man, or man of character, 
with practical experience superadded. 

6. The wise man. Just what does Plato understand by 
the wise man, as a judge in problems of conduct? He 
means in the first place, the well-balanced man, the man 
whose nature represents a harmonious balance of its vari- 
ous elements—the various instinctive and emotional im- 
pulses—under the rule of reason. The concept of the 
wise man thus corresponds, in large measure, to the con- 
cept of the man of moral education, whose ways of thinking 
and acting have been organized along ethical lines, but 
with this difference, that here rather more stress is laid 
upon the element of reason, intelligence, insight, calcula- 
tion, scientific method. The conception here is something 
like Bishop Butler’s conception of the enlightened self- 
interest which deliberates dispassionately in a cool hour 
upon the plan of life. The wise man is pre-eminently 
reasonable and prudent. He takes counsel for the good 
of the whole self—not merely for the strictly rational side 
of our nature’7—and takes care to maintain the harmonious 
and well-balanced condition of the mind which is the effect 
of justice, and thus leads directly to the securing of that 
rational satisfaction which is true happiness. 

In the second place, wisdom involves rational delibera- 
tion, with all which this implies. The wise man is “good 
in counsel,’’ and good counsel can be given only in respect 
of things concerning which the counselor has accurate 
knowledge—something more than mere opinion. This 





7Plato is no ascetic. Cf. Phaedo 64 D-E, 67 A, Phaedr. 256 C-D, Rep. 571 
E-572 A, Laws 648 A ff. 
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does not, however, mean that the wise man is a narrow 
specialist, in the sense in which a technical expert is a 
specialist. His is the knowledge which advises, not about 
some particular thing as such, but about the life-plan or 
policy of the man as a whole, or—in political life—of the 
State as a whole. For this purpose, however, it is neces- 
sary to know what is for the true interest of the whole and 
for each of the parts or elements or factions within the 
whole. In the light of this well-developed sense of values, 
the wise man develops a certain unswerving singleness of 
aim, in a way which is typically Platonic. 

In the third place, the element of ‘‘reason,”’ which is so 
especially characteristic of wisdom, is regarded as Divine— 
7.e., aS non-materialistic and metaphysical—and is to be 
developed, not by habit and bodily askesis, but by dialectic 
alone. The concept of the wise man here tends to pass 
over into the concept of the dialectician. 

The wise man, then, is essentially reasonable, sees life 
whole, and plans for it as a whole. He is no blind oppor- 
tunist, but has a single well-thought-out plan, in accord- 
ance with the nature of the universe in general. This plan, 
however, is not static, but can be applied in a plastic way 
to the changing detail of life so characteristic of Fourth 
Century Greece. As compared with the man of moral 
character, the wise man is more speculative, but not less 
ethical. As compared with the man of experience, he is 
more consciously scientific and methodical, though not 
less mature in judgment. He is a man of high moral char- 
acter who is also experienced and has developed the Divine 
light of reason within him by becoming an interlocutor, 
a philosophical participant in discussing the fundamental 
values. The end-goal of his development, and typical 
form into which the concept is always tending to pass in 
Plato’s hands, is that of the philosopher-king, the person- 
ality which unites dialectical ability with practical power 
in a political sense. 

7. The philosopher. In stating that the philosopher is a 
judge in matters of conduct, Plato draws a somewhat sharp 
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distinction between the actual and the ideal. He emphatic- 
ally does not mean that the actual votaries of philosophy in 
his own time—composed, as he believed, largely of men who 
had strayed into philosophy from other pursuits, and with- 
out much natural aptitude or sound training—are to be 
regarded as authorities in ethics. It is rather the ideal phil- 
osopher—a definite construction of his own—whom he has 
in mind, and there can be no doubt that, as constructed by 
Plato, the ideal philosopher and the ideal judge in matters 
of conduct ultimately coincide in all respects. Born under 
conditions eugenically ideal, of ideally perfect physique 
and ideally perfect mental and moral qualities, educated in 
an ideally perfect environment and with due attention to 
the requirements of practical experience as well as of intel- 
lectual development, the resulting dialectician stucies the 
most perfect methods of solving philosophical problems, 
until he has penetrated to the utmost bounds of the mundus 
intelligibilis and has grasped the unhypothetical first prin- 
ciple of things, the Idea of Good, which is at once the ratio 
cognoscentis, the ratio cognoscendi, and the ratio essendt, 
and explicitly transcends the world of existence. From 
this absolute or final viewpoint, human problems fall into 
their proper perspective and are judged by the spectator 
of all time and existence with impartial and unerring accu- 
racy. The instrument of his thought is pure reason, lib- 
erated once for all from the misleading influences of instinct, 
sense-perception, and emotion, and with his new powers of 
division, classification, and deduction, the dialectician, 
remaining always within the sphere of pure thought, can 
reach adequate solutions of any and every question which 
can arise. His judgments are final, for he sees as God 
sees, and has an adequate grasp upon the nature of ulti- 
mate reality. 

How does the philosopher, as a judge, compare with the 
cases previously considered? Like ‘“‘everyone,”’ he has, of 
course, the normal human sense of honor and justice, but 
unlike everyone, he has received an exceptionally liberal 
education, designed especially to free him from the mis- 
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leading influences of instinct, emotion, and prejudices of 
all sorts, and to turn the eye of the soul towards the light, 
so that it will see freely and fully. Like ‘‘the many,” he 
has all the advantages which can be derived from social 
intercourse, but unlike them, his social experiences, being 
derived from a highly select group of peculiarly valuable 
associates, are peculiarly valuable, and are free from the 
meannesses and degrading prejudices which resulted in the 
general levelling down of characters and ideals in the 
democracy of Plato’s own time. 

Again, the philosopher is an “interlocutor,” but a pecu- 
liarly well developed interlocutor, a genuine dialectician, 
no amateur, but a finished master in this most liberal of 
all arts, with all the natural ability and all the training 
which the mind of Plato can imagine as helpful. Again, 
the philosopher has a moral character of the very highest 
order, partly natural, partly developed by a system of 
training which selects, by special tests, only the very finest 
characters for the higher reaches of education. He has 
practical experience equal to the practical experience of any 
other citizen, and superior in value, for some men get more 
out of their experiences than others, and he is already such 
a@ man as to extract, from his experiences, the utmost pos- 
sible value. Again, he is wise, with a well-balanced char- 
acter which is organized, not according to chance or caprice, 
but according to a single principle which is identical with 
the principle of value in the universe—the Idea of Good. 
Finally, he is more than wise in a merely practical sense; 
for he fully understands the principle which underlies his 
own character no less than the universe, and possesses the 
finest speculative insight also. 

In a word, the concept of the philosopher sums up all 
that is valuable in the other cases considered, and carries 
those elements of value still further, grounding them in 
their principle, which the philosopher apprehends in a way 
which raises him almost beyond the highest levels attainable 
by humanity. He represents the Platonic conception of 
the Super-man, and remains the supreme ideal of Greek 
philosophy. 
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8. The legislator. Who is the legislator, whom Plato 
regards as a judge in matters of conduct? Like the phil- 
osopher, he is an ideal construction of Plato’sown. He is, 
in fact, the philosopher himself, when, the highest vision 
having been attained, he sets himself, from a sense of duty, 
to rule the State and to educate the most promising of the 
younger generation so that they, too, in their turn may 
become guardians. As a guardian and ruler of the State, 
he makes laws, and, in the form of legislative enactments, 
expresses his own moral judgments, with special adapta- 
tions to meet the special type of case considered. Thus 
expressed in the form of laws, his judgments are not final 
in any static or absolute sense, for they are special applica- 
tions of general principles to a concrete and admittedly 
imperfect stage of social evolution. As social evolution of 
itself brings about new conditions, his judgments—the 
written laws—will become out of date, and the new gen- 
eration of law-givers and guardians, acting in his spirit 
and with the same grasp of principle, will make adjust- 
ments to fit the new conditions. These laws, being the 
standard in accordance with which the censor in matters 
of art, and the judge in his law-court, render their decisions, 
sufficiently indicate that the speculative philosopher, when 
he turns his attention to matters of government and ad- 
ministration, becomes a judge and an inspiration to judges, 
in a very literal sense. In fine, the guardian or legislator 
sums up all that is of importance in the characters pre- 
viously considered, and gives out, in the form of admin- 
istrative and legal decisions, his judgments on matters of 
conduct. He is the philosopher become practical. 


Summary. To sum up, then, the results of our inquiry: 
We have seen that, while at first sight there appeared to 
be no less than eight groups of candidates for the position 
of judge in matters of conduct, yet, when we examine the 
cases more closely, there is a certain unity underlying all 
eight groups. Every normal human being has at least 
the Anlage for moral judgment, and indeed a little more 
Vol, XX XI—No. 1. 5 
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than the Anlage. Social and political intercourse, co-oper- 
ation in the work of the army, the law-courts, religion, the 
theater, and the various other institutions of Greek social 
life, develop the moral sense in a way which, so far as it 
goes, is genuine and valuable. Practical experience of all 
sorts, when it is the experience of a man of fundamentally 
sound character, develops this sense to a much higher 
degree. Add to these qualities a certain type of intellec- 
tual education—by dialectical discussion—and we have 
the wise man, who, with yet further and more intensive 
intellectual training, passes over into the philsospher. 
Finally, the philosopher as ruler gives laws to his State and 
expresses his moral judgments in a way which is most 
helpful to his country as well as to himself. There is 
something of philosophy in every normal human being. 
Environmental stimulus and dialectical training will bring 
this out and develop it. This is the principle of unity 
which entitles members of each one of the eight groups to 
the position of judge-in-matters-of-conduct. So far as 
their judgment is philosophical, so far it is valuable. 

It might easily be inferred from the above treatment, 
that every normal human being without exception is capa- 
ble of developing into a philosopher-king—as though it 
were purely a matter of the appropriate social and educa- 
tional milieu. This is, however, far from being the case. 
Men are born unequal. Some belong to the copper class, 
others to the silver class. Very few belong by birth to the 
golden class, and extremely few can pass into it by especial 
merit from one of the lower classes. And not only is birth 
—4.e., natural capacity—in favor of small numbers. When 
it comes to the philosophical education, a still more rigidly 
selective process takes place. Development is strictly 
continuous, it is true; but only for those who actually 
develop. At every step of the educational ladder, psy- 
chological tests are applied, and out of the select few who 
begin, there are very few indeed who reach the higher 
rungs. Wise men are very few, and of philosophers com- 
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petent to rule, Plato hardly counts on very many, even 
in his ideal State.*® 

Our conclusion, then, must be that for Plato, while every 
normal human being without exception is competent to 
give some sort of judgment on ethical questions, the judge 
in the fullest sense of the word is the philosopher, and 
more particularly the philosopher who has definitely de- 
voted himself to tasks of administration, the guardian or 
philosopher-king. That is to say, the two answers given 
to the question. Who is the moral judge? wiz. (1) every 
one, and (2) only the philosopher—are partly correct and 
—at least as ordinarily understood—partly incorrect. 
The true answer, from the Platonic standpoint, has been 
sufficiently indicated. 

RuPrerT CLENDON LODGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 





8 Plato usually speaks of the full guardians as being very few in number, 
though of the “auxiliaries,” in a city presumably of about 5,040 citizens (Laws 
737 D. though ef. Rep. 423 B-D), there must have been at least 1,000—includ- 
ing both men and women—who succeeded in reaching the middle rungs of the 
educational ladder (Rep. 423 A). 
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HAS MYSTICISM A MORAL VALUE? 
RUTH M. GORDON. 


URING the last few years, especially since the begin- 
ning of the war, there has been a reawakened inter- 
est in Mysticism. Perhaps it comes as the culmination of 
the anti-intellectualism which rose as a protest against the 
aridity of logical quibbling, and the barren wastes of the 
materialism and agnosticism of the previous age. Mys- 
ticism comes as a way of escape from the world—hence its 
appeal to the turbulent world of to-day—it springs from 
the longing to pierce the veil of the invisible. In this 
respect alone it is akin to Spiritualism, for whereas the 
motive of the latter is doubt seeking evidence, in Mysticism 
it is belief. Moreover, the mystic is in search solely for 
union with Reality, the Absolute Spirit, God, not for com- 
munications with those who have died. 

“The mystical consciousness,” says Evelyn Underhill, 
“has the power of lifting those who possess it to a plane of 
reality which no struggle, no cruelty can disturb, of con- 
ferring a certitude which no catastrophe can wreck.’”! 


a 


First let us see what Mysticism is. The definitions are 
many and varied. Pfleiderer tells us that ‘‘ Mysticism is 
the immediate feeling of the unity of the self with God. 

the endeavor to fix the immediateness of the life 
in God as such, as abstracted from all intervening helps 
and channels whatsoever.’”? 

Seth says ‘“‘The thought that is most intensely present 
with the mystic is that of a supreme, all-pervading and 
indwelling Power, in whom all things are one 
God ceases to be an object and becomes an experience.? 





1 Evelyn Underhill, Practical Mysticism, p. ix. 
2 Quoted by W. K. Fleming, Mysticism in Christianity, p. 3. 
3 Quoted by W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 339. 
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For Cousin it consists in ‘‘substituting direct inspiration 
for indirect, ecstasy for reason, rapture for philosophy.’’ 
Vaughan, the author of ‘‘Hours with the Mystics,” gives 
us the rather bitter statement that ‘‘ Mysticism is that 
form of error which mistakes for a Divine manifestation 
the operation of a merely human faculty.’ 

Leaving aside Vaughan’s cryptic remark, we see that 
the mystic claims to gain not by mediate knowledge, but 
by immediate intuition, a grasp on the central Reality of 
the universe; to get into touch with the Absolute Spirit, 
and finally to gain union with this Reality. This commu- 
nication may be in the simple form of the “‘ prayer of quiet’’’ 
of which Saint Teresa speaks, and Julian of Norwich when 
she says that ‘‘prayer oneth the soul to God,” or it may 
be union through eecstasies, and raptures in which the indi- 
vidual’s identity is completely absorbed. 

Perhaps one of the most satisfactory definitions is that 
of Miss Underhill: ‘‘ Mysticism is the art of union with 
Reality. The mystic is a person who has attained that 
union in greater or less degree; or who aims at and believes 
in such attainments.’’® 

The complete union, however, comes only after a long 
period of training for the mystic—‘‘The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel,”’ or ‘‘The Dark Night of the Soul,” as Saint John 
of the Cross calls it,—a time during which he is abstracting 
his soul from the world, and making it ready for this union 
with the Divine. 

The initial step is that technically known as “ Purga- 
tion,’’ in which the senses are brought under control; where 
‘“‘Brother Ass,” as Saint Francis called the body, is sub- 
jugated. This may be a simple act of renunciation, as 
in the case of Brother Lawrence for whom the purification 
consisted ‘‘all in one hearty renunciation of everything 
which we are sensible does not lead us to God,’ or it may 





4 Ibid, p. 349. 

5 Ibid, p. 347. 

6 Evelyn Underhill, op. cit., p. 3. 

7 Brother Lawrence, The Practice of the Presence of God, p. 20. 
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be the horrifying tortures of Henry Suso, cr the ‘“‘ Dark 
Night of the Soul” of Saint John of the Cross, for whom 
the way to union is a series of ‘‘blindings,’’ first of the 
senses, then of the understanding. ‘‘The first night,’ he 
tells us, ‘‘wherein the soul is purified or detached, will be 
of the senses, subjecting them to the spirit. The other is 
that night or spiritual purgation wherein the soul is puri- 
fied and detached in the spirit, and which subdues and 
disposes it for union with God . . . the first night, 
or purgation is bitter and terrible to sense. The second 
is not to be compared with it for it is much more awful to 
the spirit.’’® 

The second stage, ‘‘Illumination”’ or ‘‘Contemplation,”’ 
is characterized by ‘“‘insight,’’ and by a prevailing optim- 
ism in most instances. This is the state of which the Sec- 
ond Brother speaks in Jacopone da Todi’s ‘“ Dialogue 
Between Two Brothers in Religion:”’ 

“Brother, I find the Cross all garlanded 
And with its blossoms do I wreathe my head; 


It wounds me not;—nay, I am comforted; 
The Cross is all delight and joy to me.”’® 


The individual is strengthened by his contact with the 
Divine, but the distinguishing mark of this period as con- 
trasted with the last stage, is that in the former the indi- 
vidual still regards himself as other than that with which 
he craves union. Brother Lawrence, for example, in his 
‘Practice of the Presence of God,’ always differentiates 
between the Presence which he feels and his individual 
self. So it is also with Julian of Norwich. This is the 
type of mysticism with which we are most familiar, and 
with which we associate the poetry and romantic glamor. 

In the last stage, the ‘‘Unitive”’ period, the individual 
loses his identity and becomes one with his Goal. 

‘“‘T am thinking of what the soul was then (in union) 
doing,” says Saint Teresa. ‘Our Lord said to me: ‘‘It 





8Saint John of the Cross, The Dark Night of the Soul, Bk. I, 8, 1 and 2. 
* Jacopone da Todi, Lauda, LXXV, (trans. by Mrs. Theodore Beck). 
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undoes itself utterly, My daughter, in order that it may 
give itself more and more to Me: it is not itself that then 
lives, it is I. As it cannot comprehend what it under- 
stands not by understanding.’’!° 

All sense of individual personality has gone—the indi- 
vidual has become completely absorbed. This state, 
strangely enough, seems to be accompanied with pain: the 
soul being unable to bear so much of the Divine. This is 
what Jacopone da Todi means in his ‘‘ Dialogue of the Dif- 
ferences in the Contemplation of the Cross,’’ when the 
First Brother says:"! 


“Ah thou art warmed, but I am in the Fire, 
Thine the delight, and mine the flaming Pyre; 
I cannot breathe within this furnace dire! 
Thou has not entered there, It burns not thee. 


“Brother, thou breathest the perfume of the Wine 
But I have drunk It, and no strength of mine 
Can bear the onslaught of that Must Divine 
That ruthless, ceaseth not to torture me.” 


So again Saint Teresa says: ‘‘Rapture leaves behind a 
certain strange detachment also, which we can never inflict 
of ourselves, nor remove when once it has come 
even now I have that sweetness (of the earlier stage) occa- 
sionally; but it is the pain of which I speak that is the most 
frequent and the most common. . . . In this com- 
munication the desire grows, so also does the bitterness of 
that loneliness wherein the soul beholds itself, suffering a 
pain so sharp and piercing that, in the very loneliness in 
which it dwells, it may literally say of itself . . . ‘Vig- 
ilavi, et factus sum sicut passer solitarius in tecto.”’ 

The soul is tormented also because the pain has increased 
so much that it seeks solitude no longer, as it did before, 
nor companionship, unless it be that of those to whom 
it may make its complaint. . . . It seems also to be 
a safer state, because it is the way of the cross; and in- 





1° Life of Saint Teresa by Herself (Ed. by Benedict Zimmerman, O. C. D.), 
Chap. XVIII, 18. 
" Jacopone da Todi, op. cit. 
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volves, in my opinion, a joy of exceeding worth because 
the state of the body in it is only pain. It is the soul that 
suffers and exults alone in that joy and contentment 
which suffering supplies.’’ 

_ Mysticism is not limited to any one country or religion. 
India has always followed the mystic way. The Moham- 
medan world gives us the Sifis; we find it in Pythagoras, 
in Plato, and in Plotinus we get the culmination of pagan 
mysticism. Moreover, the influence of the Neo-Platon- 
ists upon Christian Mysticism cannot be overestimated. 
Philo represents the combination of Jewish-Greek Mys- 
ticism, and from China we get Lao-Tze, with his doctrine 
of Tao which is higher than reason. 

“The Reason that can be reasoned is not the eternal 
Reason,” he says. ‘‘The name that can be named is not 
the eternal Name. The Unnameable is of heaven and 
earth the beginning.’ 

But for each race and each religion, Mysticism takes a 
slightly different form, although the essentials are the 
same. The Mysticism of the Buddhist is pessimistic: he 
becomes will-less that he may be absorbed into Nothing- 
ness; the aim of the Christian mystic, however, is to de- 
stroy his own will in order to be one with the Divine Will. 
The mystics of Spain and Italy are far more emotional, 
more intense, than those of England. 

It is, however, the Mysticism of Christianity which 
chiefly concerns us, and the point is whether Christian 
Mysticism has a value for the world of to-day. 


II. 


Professor Hocking has said in The Meaning of God in 
Human Experience that religion is ‘‘fertile rather than 
useful.’"* Accordingly, it might seem that we were adopt- 
ing an anomalous attitude toward Mysticism, when we 
examine its salient features in order to determine its value. 





12 St. Teresa, op. cit., Chap. XX, 10-19. 
13 The Canon of Reason and Virtue (Trans. by Dr. Paul Carus), p. 73. 
4 W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, Chap. II. 
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We are constantly told that the world of to-day is over- 
estimating utilitarianism. However, the trouble is not so 
much that we of to-day overemphasize utility as that, for 
some, the scale of value has descended to the overestima- 
tion of that which is materially useful or valuable; we judge 
things in respect to the money or success which they bring 
in their train. But that is restricting value to a very nar- 
row sense. And fertility is a form of utility. The only 
distinction in regard to utility is one of standards—of 
higher and lower values; of the difference between ‘“‘long- 
run and short-run practicality.” 

Bosanquet would have us believe, however, that religion 
is something entirely beyond the narrow confines of ethics; 
something other than morality.“ Here we are reminded 
of the mystic who said that he had ‘“‘left the virtues be- 
hind.” Hence, just as the artist sometimes claims that 
morality has no right to judge art, so the mystic who claims 
to be an expert in religious experience, may say that moral- 
ity has no right to judge Mysticism. Nevertheless, 
whether one agrees with Bosanquet that religion is apart 
from morality, or feels religion to be morality at its high- 
est, the moralist, as Professor Perry has said, ‘‘is charged 
with defining and applying the principles which determine 
the good of interests on the whole; and while his conclu- 
sions can never replace those of the expert within a special 
field, they will always possess authority to overrule them.’ 
The moralist has a right to judge any interest on its moral 
grounds; he is justified in trying to ascertain what, if any- 
thing, the mystics have to offer us which is of value, pro- 
vided only that we mean value in the broad sense. 

Of course Mysticism has changed from that of the mid- 
dle ages; to-day the mystic does not follow the gruesome 
example of Suso, of abstaining from bathing for sixteen 
years, or of plunging his hands into burning lime, like Saint 
Rose of Lima. If an individual were to behave in such a 
manner to-day, he would probably be taken with all speed 





Cf. Bernard Bosanquet, Some Suggestions in Ethics. 
1©R. B. Perry, The Moral Economy, p. 176 (Italics mine). 
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to a Psychopathic Hospital for observation. The modern 
mystic feels that the world can supply him with evil, with- 
out his inventing exquisite tortures. Moreover, standards 
of value have so completely changed, that actions which 
in the twelfth or thirteenth century led a man to be re- 
vered as a saint would make him to be pitied as insane or 
deranged, in the twentieth. We of the present are ap- 
palled at the attitude of even such a charming saint as 
Francis of Assisi toward the “‘little pearls of sanctity.” 

“The East wind has replaced the discipline,” says 
Francis Thompson, ‘‘dyspepsia, the hair-shirt. Either 
may inflict a more sensitive agony than a lusty anchorite 
suffered from lashing himself to blood.’’!7 

Even Henry Suso awoke to the fact that the tortures 
which the world and one’s fellow-mea can inflict upon 
anyone who, like himself, is sensitive, are far more painful 
than even his most ghastly self-inflicted physical agonies. 
It is true that the ascetic mystic is more logical, however, 
for if, as the mystics claim, evil makes for the perfection 
of the individual, we should court all the evil possible, not 
omitting the self-inflicted variety. However that may be, 
asceticism is chiefly a product of the middle ages, and now 
exists only in rare instances, as in the “‘Penitentes” of 
Mexico. Leaving it aside, therefore, we nevertheless find 
certain facts to be true of Mysticism in general. 

First of all, the chief aim of the mystic is union with 
Reality. And because of the fact that it is his own soul 
which is to be united, the mystic falls into what might be 
termed a moral ‘‘ego-centric predicament.” He is turned 
in upon himself; his whole state is subjective. His 
thoughts, to be sure, are occupied with God, but with 
God in relation to himself. With God in relation to the 
world in general, he has little or nothing to say. 

‘“‘An anchoress ought not to have anything that draweth 
her heart outward,’’ says the ‘“‘Ancren Riwle,’’'* and Saint 
John of the Cross, assures us that ‘“‘He who is detached 





17 Francis Thompson, Health and Holiness, pp. 21-23. 
18 The Ancren Riwle, p. 49. 
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from creatures is not molested during prayer or otherwise, 
and so, without losing his time he gains easily great spir- 
itual treasures.””® 

Perhaps there is a lesson here for us of to-day. We are 
overstrenuous; we stress the social rather than the indi- 
vidual side of religion. As Father Tyrell has said, we 
want to go about doing good, but we like that kind of doing 
good which requires a great deal of going about. The 
mystic, then, would have us turn away from the world 
and meditate in solitude; he would have us believe that 
religion is chiefly a relation of the individual to God, with 
the relation of man to man as secondary. Nevertheless, 
from this ego-centric attitude follow certain corollaries. 
First, there is the danger that mystical experiences may 
be merely a way of escape from the trials of the world. 
Miss Underhill says that these experiences administer ‘‘to 
the human spirit not—as some suppose—a soothing 
draught, but the most powerful of stimulants.’’?° How- 
ever, we observe that the more the individuals indulge in 
extreme mystical experiences, the less stimulating power 
they receive. Miss Underhill, herself, distinguishes be- 
tween the earlier and the later experiences of both Cath- 
erine of Siena and Catherine of Genoa.*! 

Then there is the further peril of treating other human 
beings not as ends, but as means to the end of one’s own 
salvation. ‘‘I began to live,’ says Brother Lawrence, ‘‘as 
if there was none other but He and I in the world.”’ Con- 
sequently, we are told of his attitude toward the world: 
‘“‘He was so far from wondering at them (the miseries and 
sins he heard of daily) that on the contrary he was sur- 
prised that there were not more considering the malice 
sinners were capable of; that for his part he prayed for 
them, but knowing that God could remedy the mischiefs 
they di? when He pleased, he gave himself no farther 
trouble.’’2 


19 Saint John of the Cross, The Ascent of Mt. Carmel, Bk. III, ix, 4. 

20 Evelyn Underhill, Practical Mysticism, p. ix. 

21 Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, p. 432. 

* Brother Lawrence, The Practice of the Presence of God, pp. 11 and 28. 
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To be sure, the mystics are often noted for their good 
works, as, for example, Saint Catherine of Genoa, but they 
seem to use the good works as a means to an end. In 
their awful encounters with lepers, it would seem not that 
they thought their disgusting actions greatly helped the 
lepers, but that these actions exhibited the proper humil- 
ity on their part. So with Catherine’s kissing of the ‘‘pes- 
tiferous woman.”” The sick, the poor, the sinners, were 
for them opportunities for acquiring virtue. 

The Blessed Angela of Foligno exhibits this extreme 
self-centered attitude in a much more appalling light than 
the indifference of Brother Lawrence. ‘‘In that time,” 
she tells us, ‘‘and by God’s will there died my mother who 
was a great hindrance unto me in following the way of 
God: my husband died likewise, and in a short time there 
also died all my children. And because I had commenced 
to follow the aforesaid Way and had prayed God that he 
would rid me of them, I had great consolation on their 
deaths, albeit I did feel some grief.’’* Let us hope that 
the Blessed Angela did not carry out in this instance the 
doctrine that ‘‘Heaven iielps those who help themselves”’! 

Another danger arising from his ego-centric attitude, is 
that of a feeling of superiority on the part of the mystic, 
because of the subjective and esoteric quality of his expe- 
rience. Too often he is lifted up from those around him 
with the result that he comes back merely with a conse- 
scending manner towards his fellow-men. He assumes 
that irritating ‘‘air of wisdom” which is never a charac- 
teristic of the truly wise; he becomes egotistic about his 
own piety and, paradoxical as it may seem, about his own 
humility. 

On her return to the monastery after her serious illness, 
Saint Teresa tells us naively, ‘‘I went to confession most 
frequently, spoke much 2hout God, and in such a way as 
to edify everyone; and they all marvelled at the patience 
which our Lord gave me—for if it had not come from the 
hand of His Majesty, it seemed impossible to endure so 





The Blessed Angela of Foligno, Chap. IX, p. 5. 
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great an affliction with so great joy. It was a great thing 
for me to have had the grace of prayer which God had 
wrought in me; it made me understand what it is to love 
Him.’’*4 

Another corollary to this moral ‘‘ego-centric predica- 
ment”’ in which the mystic finds himself, is that his sepa- 
ration from his fellow-men may lead to morbidity. No 
one exhibits more, perhaps, this darkness and blankness 
of the wholly introspective life than Saint John of the 
Cross. ‘‘The Dark Night of the Soul,” and ‘‘The Ascent 
of Mount Carmel,” are filicd with descriptions of the mis- 
eries through which the tortured soul has to pass. There 
is something intensely pitiful about these books, with the 
insight they give us into the mental anguish of the man 
himself. 

‘Nevertheless,’ he says, ‘“‘because of the excessive pain 
it (the soul) endures, and the great uncertainties of relief, 
it imagines now, as the prophet says, that its calamities 
will never come to an end. . . . Besides, the soul 
derives no consolation now in the advice that may be given 
it, or from its spiritual director, because of the loneliness 
and desolation of this dark night. . . . For as it is 
so filled with and overwhelmed by its sense of these evils 
whereby it discerns so clearly its own misery, it imagines 
that its spiritual director, not seeing that which itself sees 
and feels, speaks as he does without comprehending its 
state, and instead of being comforted, it is pained anew, 
for it considers that his counsel cannot relieve its misery. 

Moreover, the soul can do so little in this state; 
like a prisoner in a gloomy dungeon, bound hand and foot, 
it cannot stir, neither can it see or feel any relief either 
from above or below until the spirit is softened, humbled, 
and purified.’’* 

Secondly, the mystic lays his emphasis on the emotions 
rather than the intellect. Mystical experiences are beyond 
the power or comprehension of the understanding; the 





% Saint Teresa, op. cit., Chap. VI, 4. 
% St. John of the Cross, The Dark Night of the Soul, Bk. II, vii, 3, 4, 5. 
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intellect is regarded by the mystic as simply an unruly 
member which must be subdued. Here again, the mystic 
corfines the use of his intellect to the analysis and the 
recording of his own feelings, of which he is usually an 
acute observer. 

Even the ‘‘philosophical”’ mystics disparage the intellect 
as a way to light, and content themselves with reverberat- 
ing phrases, such as Plotinus’ oft-quoted guy} uovou mpéds udvov. 
Moreover, like all true mystics, they delight in using capi- 
tal letters. Even the layman has a definite conception of 
what is meant by “reality” or ‘‘love,’”’ but ‘Reality,’ 
and ‘‘Love”’ for the very reason that they are supposed to 
mean more than the former, defy analysis, and look more 
impressive. 

“Science is vain, and knowledge but a cheat: 
He who by learning’s skill 
Would hold Thee at his will 
His heart shall never taste Thy savour sweet—”’ 
so sings Jacopone da Todi.” 

Modern philosophy, with its trend toward anti-intellec- 
tualism, has come to the defence of the mystic here, and 
has agreed that only by intuition can we arrive at that 
reality for which we seek. The mystic is more logical in 
that he claims his experience is incomprehensible to the 
understanding. He does not attempt, as does the anti- 
intellectualist, to set forth ‘‘ Reality’’ by means of concepts, 
when concepts are supposed to misrepresent and distort it. 

Of course it is well for us to be reminded that ‘‘ beyond 
all we know there is a vast region that we do not know.” 
This is what James has in mind when he attacks “vicious 
intellectualism.”’ But the truly wise have always known 
this. Socrates tells us that he was wise because he knew 
that he knew nothing; Huxley, that he ‘“‘sat down before 
facts like a little child.” 

It is so much easier to feel than it is to think, that the 
mystic is apt to allow pleasant-sounding phrases to warm 
the cockles of his heart, without enquiring whether these 





% Jacopone da Todi Lauda, LXXXI. 
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phrases represent a reality or not. We are told of Brother 
Lawrence that ‘‘he spent the hours appointed for private 
prayer in thinking of God . . . rather by devout sen- 
timents than by studied reasonings and elaborate medita- 
tions,’ and that he said ‘‘we ought to make a great dif- 
ference between the acts of the understanding and those 
of the will; that the first were comparatively of little value, 
and the others all.’’2’ 

The mystic undoubtedly demonstrates to us the vast 
power of love, but sometimes he also demonstrates to what 
folly or real mawkishness love can descend, when it is 
uncontrolled by reason, and unaccompanied by a sense of 
humor, which very few mystics seem to possess. 

‘Suffering from a headache,” we are told of Saint Ger- 
trude, ‘‘she sought to relieve herself by holding certain 
odoriferous substances in her mouth, when the Lord ap- 
peared to her to lean over towards her lovingly, and to 
find comfort Himself in these odors. After having gently 
breathed them in, He arose, and said with a gratified air 
to the Saints, as if contented with what He had done: 
‘See the new present which my betrothed has given Me!’’’28 

It is this uncontrolled emotionalism of Mysticism which— 
is responsible for so much of the hysteria which often ac- 
companies it. Mysticism has a particular appeal for those 
of a high-strung, emotional nature, and, for that reason, it 
leads to emotiona) excesses. The particular form of the 
emotion depends upon the temperament of the individual, 
or he may alternate from exalted to dejected moods: from 
ecstacy to ‘‘dryness,’’ or absolute despair. 

Of Brother John of Alvernia, one of the Franciscans, we 
are told: ‘‘The love of God kindled in him such sweetness 
of grace, that not being able to remain still to endure such 
sweetness, he would get up, and as one drunken in spirit, 
would run, now through the garden, now through the wood, 
now through the church, according as the flame and the 
ardour of the spirit drave him.’”’ Once, his heart was so 





*7 Brother Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 16 and 24. 
Quoted by William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 345. 
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kindled with the fire of love that it lasted for three years, 
but after this came the opposite extreme: ‘‘ whereby 
Brother John remained without the light and love of God, 
and altogether disconsolate and afflicted, and distressed. 
For the which cause, being in such anguish, he went through 
the wood running hither and thither, calling with cries 
and tears, and sighs on the beloved spouse of his soul who 
had hidden himself and gone away fromhim .. ._ but 
in no place and in no manner could he find this sweet Jesu 
again, nor taste again those sweet spiritual draughts of the 
love of Jesu Christ, as he had been wont. And this tribu- 
lation endured for many days.’’?® 

This emotional despair is quite distinct, however, from 
the morbidity of introspection which we saw in Saint John 
of the Cross, who would have accused Brother John of 
Alvernia of ‘‘spiritual gluttony.”’ 

Acute physical evidence of hysteria, as in Saint Cath- 
erine of Genca’s inability to eat anything at times, save 
the sacrament, and the ‘‘burning sense” of the Divine 
Love, of which so many of the mystics speak, may accom- 
pany the emotional state. To hysteria, also, we might 
ascribe Saint Catherine of Siena’s ‘“‘engagement ring,’ or 
the jewels which Saint Teresa saw on the cross of her rosary 
after the vision in which the Lord touched it. 


III. 


In reviewing the facts of Mysticism, we are lead to cer- 
tain conclusions as to its results. 

First, although it is well for us to be reminded of the 
value of occasional solitude and contemplation, and of the 
personal as well as the social side of religion, Mysticism 
tends to be desocializing: it calls the individual away from 
the world, and focuses his thoughts upon himself. It 
makes him regard his fellow-men either as incidents, or 
as means to his own salvation. Whatever “love” he has 
for others in the world is purely impersonal. The mystic 
makes a complete contrast. between the love of God and the 
love of one’s fellow-men. 


2° The Little Flowers of Saint Francis, p. 148 and 149. 
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“We ought to love our friends, but without encroaching 
upon the love of God, which must be the ciief,” says 
Brother Lawrence.*° 

It is because of this cleavage that Professor Hocking 


? 


offers a suggestion in his ‘‘theory of alternation,” similar 
to that of the Theologia Germanica as to the ‘‘two eyes 
of the soul.” ‘God and the world I maintain,’’ he says, 
‘“‘must be worked in with one another forever: forever they 
must be pursued in alternation. . . . With the idea 
of God one loves the world; and then with the idea of the 
world one loves God again, and the two loves, or ambi- 
tions are of one substance, though they involve alterna- 
tions in the history of the will.’ 

But, as the Theologia Germanica quite rightly points 
out, such alternation is practically impossible. ‘If the 
soul shall see with the right eye into eternity, then the left 
eye must close itself and refrain from working, and be as 
though it were dead. For if the left eye be fulfilling its 
office toward outward things, that is, holding converse 
with time and the creatures, then must the right eye be 
hindered in its working; that is, in its contemplation. 
Therefore, whosoever will have the one must let the other 
go; for, ‘no man can serve two masters.’’’*? 

Moreover, as the mystic nears his goal, alternation 
becomes more and more of a physical impossibility. He is 
“wholly rapt away,” and returns not with renewed strength 
as at first, but with weakened powers. 

But the necessity for alternation seems false and unnat- 
ural; love is something which does not have to alternate; 
which should not alternate if it is profound and sincere. 
A man does not have to alternate from his love for his 
wife to his love for his child. His love includes both, and 
the two affections are mutually inclusive. So the man 
who truly loves God does not therefore have to cease tem- 





Brother Lawrence, op. cit., p. 51. 
31W. E. Hocking, op. cit., pp. 407 and 424. 
® Theologia Germanica, p. 20. 
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porarily from loving his fellow-men, or vice versa, and to 
be beaten back and forth between these two loves or ambi- 
tions like a shuttlecotk. They are, as Professor Hocking 
says, ‘‘of one substance,”’ but for that very reason, there 
is no need of alternation, or of the detached, impersonal 
love toward other human-beings, because of one’s love for 
God. The two should be mutually inclusive. 

Another arbitrary distinction which the mystic makes 
is that between being and doing. ‘A third lesson in val- 
uation the mystics bring home to us,” says John Wright 
Buckham, “the superiority of being above having or doing.’’** 

Now whether one is a “ Behaviorist,’’ or not, it would 
seem certain that speech and action are the only keys 
which we have to mental states, and of these two, action 
is by far the more reliable. It is quite fair to make the 
distinction between being and saying, or doing and saying, 
but if a man is a saint, this will appear in his actions, and 
if his actions are saintly, the probability is that he is a saint. 
‘“‘By their fruits shall ye know them.” Doing is simply 
the natural outlet of being, and a man’s actions, especially 
at crucial moments, are the best index to his character. 
The stress of ‘‘being”’ as something quite apart from doing, 
leads once more to that overemphasizing of self to which 
the mystic is so prone. 

Secondly, the self which is the result of the mystic way, 
is a narrow, exclusive one even if it escapes being ‘“‘ patho- 
logical.”” This is partly due to the unconscious egoism of 
the wholly subjective attitude of Mysticism; the complete 
breaking away from the world. Interests, affections, 
desires, all go to make up the self, and with each stifling 
of interest, the self narrows in its range. When you have 
succeeded in passing through the “‘Dark Night of the 
Soul,” or building up the ‘‘Interior Castle,” you may have 
got rid of all earthly desires, you may have curbed the 
unruly intellect, but what have you left? Something 
which is strangely akin to the blankness of Stoic arafia. 





John Wright Buckham, Mysticism in Modern Life, p. 186. 
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It is a state of emptiness which is anything but beneficial 
to the world in general, and which compresses rather than 
extends the individual’s own powers. 

Thirdly, Mysticism makes no place for progress. It has 
no interest in the sciences, or any learning, even when it 
does not openly disparage them. It is not at all melioristic 
in tone, since it regards the world as a sort of purgatory, 
and the only evils which the mystic proposes to eradicate 
are what he considers his sins. Here, as always, Mystic- 
ism is subjective. 

‘“‘T do not pray that you may be delivered from your 
troubles,’ writes Brother Lawrence to the Reverend 
Mother, ‘“‘but I pray God earnestly that He would give 
you strength and patience to bear them as long as He 
pleases. . . . They who trust in sickness as coming 
from the hand of God, as the effect of His mercy, and the 
means which He employs for their salvation, commonly 
find in it great sweetness and sensible consolation.’’* 

Thus Mysticism, when it is logical, adopts a purely 
‘laissez-faire’ attitude toward evil in the external world. 
There is no room in its scheme for the conquest of nature 
through mind; there is no vision of banishing evil from the 
world ;—simply the salvation of the individual soul, and 
since tribulation is necessary for this salvation, why try 
to wipe it out, or to improve conditions? 

Whatever value Mysticism has for the world comes in 
its second stage, the “illuminative” period, before the 
individual is wholly rapt away—when he still maintains 
his own personality, his poise, and when his experiences 
seem to strengthen not detract from his vitality. The 
rationalist may object to the methods and the theories of 
the mystic, but provided that the latter is not dogmatic 
about his experiences, if these experiences do renew his 
vitality, and if he can keep from establishing a false barrier 
between the love of God, and the love of his fellow-men, 
the rationalist must admit that Mysticism at this stage, 
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may have a value for individuals of specific temperament. 
But it would seem that the value is wholly dependent upon 
the strength of the intellect and will of the individual to 
prevent his Mysticism from unbalancing him and of thereby 
rendering him valueless. The reason that Mysticism at 
this stage may have a value is the very fact that the indi- 
vidual’s intellect and will have not yet become subdued 
entirely. 

However, the fact that the more deeply a man follows 
the mystic way, the more useless he becomes, shows that 
the value of Mysticism is doubtful. In its last stage with 
its will-lessness and blankness, or its hysterical emotional- 
ism, it would seem to be a loss rather than a gain. 

“‘The faculties of the soul now retain only the power of 
occupying themselves wholly with God,” says Saint 
Teresa, ‘‘not one of them ventures to stir, neither can we 
move one of them, without making great efforts to distract 
ourselves. The understanding is utterly powerless here; 
the soul longs to send forth words of praise, but it has no 
control over itself. . . . The flowers are already open- 
ing; they are beginning to send forth their fragrance.’’* 

“Well, what were its (the vision of the Sacred Heart) 
good fruits for Margaret Mary’s life?’’ queries James in 
speaking of ‘“‘La Bienheureuse Marguerite Marie,’’ who 
has just been canonized, I believe. ‘Apparently little 
else but sufferings and prayers and absences of mind and 
swoons and ecstasies. She became increasingly useless 


about the convent. . . . Amiable and good, but so 
feeble of intellectual outlook that it would be too much to 
expect of us . . . to feel anything but an indulgent 


pity for the kind of saintship which she embodies.’’* 
Elsewhere, James has said that ‘‘a saint in ecstasy is as 
motionless, and irresponsive, and one-idea’d as a melan- 
choliac.’’*? In other words he is so completely absorbed in 
his own feelings, that everything else fades from his mind, 





% St. Teresa, op. cit., Chap. XVI, 4. 
% William James, op. cit., p. 344. 
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and when he spends the greater part of his time in this 
way, his value for the world has ceased. 

But while Mysticism may have a value for certain indi- 
viduals at its second stage, logically, if the mystic remains 
there, he is a failure as a mystic, in that he has not attained 
the ‘‘unitive”’ stage which is his goal. 

Professor Buckham warns mystics to guard against 
“excesses ’’8* but in so doing, he is admitting that Mysti- 
cism needs to be curbed, because the “‘unitive’”’ stage which 
is the goal of Mysticism is a state of ‘‘excess.”’ 

Lastly, Mysticism gives us a God indifferent, as James 
says, ‘‘to everything but adulation, and full of partiality 
for his individual favorites,’’*® because of the ‘‘me and 
God”’ attitude of the individual who has forgotten that 
‘“‘whereas for other religions only God and a man are nec- 
essary, Christianity requires God and two men, because 
of its emphasis on the relation of man to man.”’ 

To-day, more than ever before, men and women need a 
faith which does not unbalance them, which does not de- 
stroy personality but develops it, and enlarges its scope, 
and which combined with reason, will equip them to go 
forth into the world of action. 

Rutu M. Gorpon. 

Boston. 





#8 John Wright Buckham, Mysticism and Modern Life, pp. 103-105. 
3° William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 346. 
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MORALE AND MORALS. 


HENRY T. SECRIST. 


HE commanding officer of one of the training camps 
during the war said to me that he was not concerned 
with the morals of his men but he would not stand having 
a man in the United States uniform drunk and he would 
use every means in his power to prevent it. The language 
of the statement was adorned with the customary army 
emphasis and has to be toned down to suit peace-time 
tastes. But the feeling of the officer was very strong. 
He was also an officer of the regular army. There was no 
intimation that he would want his position kept secret. 
Besides he acted on what he said. His own morals were 
good. He and those under him were noticeably concerned 
with keeping drunkenness out of the uniforms and with 
many other practices and habits which interfered with the 
discipline and efficiency and the appearance of the soldiers. 
Many of these things would generally be counted within 
the region of morals, but as morals they had no influence 
with the commandant. It was as matters of morale that 
he was interested in them and not as matters of morals. 
There was, and doubtless is, this distinction between 
morale and morals. Morale won its place in the army 
and navy. It had a standing of its own. Officers who 
came to believe in the many influences within and without 
the camps which helped to create morale among the men 
would have resented the idea that they were deciding and 
enforcing ideas and rules of right and wrong. And there 
were features of morale which plainly did not touch morals. 
Confidence in the ability of their leaders, the sense of cer- 
tain skill in tactics and in the handling of arms, had a place 
in creating the spirit which was commonly known as morale. 
The need of morale was so generally recognized that morale 
officers were appointed. And the word itself gained such an 
honorable distinction that a department has been created. 
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There should be no hesitation in accepting it as the same 
thing even though the department is called ‘‘The Recre- 
ational and Educational Department.’’ The army need 
not be shy of the word morale, even if it does sound like 
morals, for morale had won its own standing, with its 
own separate authority. This recognition of the place of 
morale in the estimation of military leaders and the practi- 
cal applications of it are features of the war which have as 
yet hardly received the attention they deserve. Morale, 
under whatever term one chooses to put it, had its place 
in keeping the service men “‘fit,’’ and it too helped to “win 
the war.” 

There are, however, certain inevitable associations which 
link morals with morale, both in the army and out of it. 
Some confusion arose in the minds of people who had ac- 
cepted rules and standards of morals which were not ad- 
mitted by those who aim only to cultivate morale. Many 
good people were often shocked by what was allowed to 
pass and there is little wonder. They could not make the 
distinction and were surprised that no determined efforts 
were made to eliminate practices which to them had 
always been regarded as wrong. Their traditional morals 
received a terrible shock. Others yielded reluctantly on 
account of the war, which made an excuse for almost any- 
thing, and put it down to the credit of temporary necessity. 
It has done many persons good to have to re-examine 
these matters of right and wrong, of temporary necessity, 
of the connection of morale and morals. They have had 
a chance to grow. And this does not mean that morale 
has won out over morals and has established a law which 
is superior to the moral law. Indeed there is where there 
is a rub. 

What is to be the effect after the war? What already? 
Things have not always come out as it was anticipated 
they might. It is certain that morals and morale in 
civil life must have close connections. It is of much 
importance that the men returning to civil life get back 
to the essential of the moral code even if some of the 
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traditional ideas must be modified. Morale may add a 
distinct element in national, community and domestic 
affairs but it must not set up an authority above the moral 
law. The highest test is still that of right and wrong. 
But we shall be missing a great force in all these ways 
if we do not carry over into them the compelling power 
of morale. The morale of the community as well as its 
morals may, with promise of gain in social efficiency, be 
considered and means adopted to foster it. 

The surprise and confusion which came during the war 
to some orthodox believers or purists in morals were in a 
measure justified. The case of drink and drunkenness is 
directly to the point. To many this had been largely in 
the region of morals. In the army that phase of the ques- 
tion was not even considered. The officer did not want 
his men to get drunk because it unfitted them for doing 
what they were there to do. He wanted them to drill, to 
be relied on, to become exact and skilful, to occupy their 
places in the ranks; and drinking tended to hinder all this 
efficiency of the good soldier. So not only was the five 
mile zone ordered nationally but every effort was made to 
hinder the illegal and private means of getting liquor to 
soldiers. National war prohibition was justified from the 
standpoint of morale. The man under the influence of liq- 
uor could not do his duty in the service. The drunk soldier 
or sailor was absurd, intolerable, a pitiable spectacle in uni- 
form. This feeling was very general during the training 
period, with the incentive of the French front in prospect. 
In certain camps it became an uncommon thing to see a 
staggering soldier and one suck was quickly put to the sober- 
ing off process. The military officers often asked the civil 
authorities to turn any offenders over to them and they 
would be treated in the strict military way. If one prefers 
he can lift even this case up into the highest morals by 
saying that it was not right for a man to get drunk or to 
be allowed to have intoxicants when this interfered with 
his duty in preparing to defend righteousness, liberty and 
justice in the world. But practically the question of the 
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right or wrong of getting drunk or of having or handling 
liquor did not enter, and morals had nothing to do with 
it. Morale on its own initiative end authority decided 
against drink. 

The case of venereal disease is hardly different. This 
had a very direct relation to the army as it was being 
trained and kept fit for effective action. There were 
doubtless some officers of rank who considered this one of 
the inevitable accompaniments of war and an army or 
navy. Such were far more numerous at the beginning of 
the American war period than later. It is possible that 
the coming into the army of so many civilians who brought 
a different standard had something to do with a change of 
idea and habit. Anyhow there were those who believed 
that the habits which produced venereal diseases were not 
necessary and, under the circumstances of the high ideal- 
ism of the American war motive, were inexcusable. Where 
a strong fighting force was being built up, to allow an in- 
crease of these diseases was a military error. It was morale 
which insisted that not only should everything possible be 
done to do away with these diseases when they were brought 
in from civil life, as most of them were brought, but that 
vigorous means should be used to prevent the enticements 
about the camps which had been the usual accompani- 
ments of army life. What was done in this direction is a 
story yet to be told. It is startling in its significance. 

There were some medical officers who joined morals with 
morale in dealing with the men who had these diseases. 
A patient being treated in a hospital for a venereal disease 
told the doctor that he was in much pain. The Major 
Doctor’s reply was that he ought to be in pain. As the 
patient was a big, strong man who should have been out 
in the ranks instead of in bed it is impossible to tell whether 
the ‘“‘ought”’ of the doctor had relation to the military or 
the moral law. In that case the two were probably com- 
bined. The standard of the service demanded well men 
and the medical department of the army joined with many 
other forces outside the camps to maintain the bearing 
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and efficiency of the soldiers as well as to protect the com- 
munity. At least so it was in some of the American train- 
ing camps. Just where to place the willingness of some 
military officers to assist civil officers and citizens in detect- 
ing and punishing soldiers who offended against the com- 
munity by betraying innocent girls is difficult to decide, 
but such cases, to the great credit of the army, have been 
known. The law of morale could not get wholly away 
from the moral law. 

In language the soldier and sailor, the men and the offi- 
cers, offended seriously in the ears of the traditional be- 
liever, who places swearing in the list of moral evils. For 
swear the army and navy certainly did, It seemed impos- 
sible to resist the oath. There have been some philosophi- 
cal explanations published as to why soldiers and sailors 
swear, but they seem rather far fetched. The best expla- 
nation is that they simply do it and that they generally do 
not mean to be bad in doing it. It is contagious, and 
under the special circumstances of close association of 
men, it becomes accepted. It is possible that it may be 
thought to increase morale. But that good men take to 
the habit and find it hard to break would be admitted by 
many who have been in the service or close to it. How- 
ever that may be, the severity of judgment against those 
who take sacred names in vain, as measured by the stand- 
ards of ordinary intercourse, was somewhat lessened. 

To many there came a conflict between morals and 
morale in associated war work where dancing was con- 
cerned. There were some who did not yield to the de- 
mand of the soldier and sailor for dancing and clung to 
their conviction that dancing is at all times and under all 
circumstances bad. There were at least a few such who 
would not have any part in providing dancing themselves 
who yet frankly admitted that dancing in the times when off 
duty was not only harmless but to be commended. There 
were others who never thought that dancing was in itself 
wrong. And there were some few converts who frankly 
admitted that it was a good thing to allow the men to 
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dance under wise regulations and careful control. These 
were not at all trivial matters for those involved. The 
necessities of the situation and the inherited feeling against 
all dancing brought a real conflict in some minds and there 
was many a twinge of conscience. Certain organizations 
saw plainly that the men would rather dance than do any- 
thing else. Nothing in the way of diversion, so necessary 
to morale, so pleased the large number of them. For these 
people provided places and girls for dances where the men 
from the camps and stations could meet decent girls and 
dance with them under proper chaperonage, without 
harm to either the men or the girls. The effort was made 
to offset the objectionable dances where harm would come 
through bad management, such dances as were bad from 
the standpoints of both morals and morale. A woman 
who was at the head of an organization which did not reg- 
ularly believe in dancing openly confessed that she would 
face the facts of the situation and would help to provide 
dances that would help to please the men and would tend 
to save them from much worse things. And if morale was 
made up partly in keeping the men interested and contented 
and if wholesome associations were an antidote to vice, it is 
clear that dancing had a vindication in its connections with 
morals as well as with morale. 

Just what can be said for gambling in the army and 
navy is not so certain. No one who knew about things 
near at hand could deny its prevalence. The rule against 
it was not enforced. It could hardly be said in de- 
fence of it that it built up morale. It may have occupied 
some idle hours. In the period when men in camps were 
under hard discipline and the eyes of the men were on the 
French front money was an insignificant matter and the 
gambling became merely a game or a pastime and the 
wrong of the money involved was not so conspicuous as it 
would be under normal conditions. But there were cer- 
tain aspects of the matter where the moralist has the argu- 
ments in his favor and can make out a case against morale. 
And the many boys who learned to gamble in the camps 
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may not easily escape the dangerous clutches of the prac- 
tice when back in civil life. Even those who were not 
sticklers for strictness in army customs and were willing to 
grant many concessions on account of the difficult cireum- 
stances, especially if the morale of the fighting force could 
be kept up, failed to see any gain from almost universal 
gambling and were ready to acknowledge that the wrong 
against morals was a serious one. 

But it was only in certain restricted views as to moral 
practices that there was any conflict between morale and 
morals. Whether the officer felt any responsibility for the 
morals of his men or not, in building up their morale he was 
actually engaged in strengthening the characters of the 
men by encouraging moral actions. And in this he was 
aided by the tremendous power of the war motive as well 
as by the authority of his official position. Sound men 
generally and in the end made the best contributions to 
the fighting force. It must be acknowledged that many 
men who had not been counted moral rallied under the 
pervading impulse, assisted by the strict regulations, and 
became some of the most dependable of their companies. 
And in some cases it was first this response to the appeal 
of morale which saved them finally to a continued moral 
life. The two factors were mixed in a most wholesome 
way and aided each other. 

A valuable comparison along this same line is to be 
found in the motives and methods of those organizations 
closely attached to the war service and commonly known 
as welfare organizations. In some of these the aim doubt- 
less was to make or keep the men good in the moral sense. 
But in others and to some extent in most of them the pur- 
pose was to work in the direction of morale, to fit the men 
to fight in their cause, and to equip them as good soldiers. 
This was done by keeping them in normal relations with 
life and thus maintaining their ideals and their good spirits. 
Entertainments, hospitality, personal service and all such 
extraneous efforts of societies and citizens were in the main 
directed toward the morale of the men rather than toward 
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their moral welfare. It was the general conviction of such 
workers that good habits and high ideals not only did not 
hinder soldierly power and bearing but actually and con- 
siderably added to it. And not many will doubt that 
this was the peculiar American idea. That it proved to 
be so no one who knows will doubt. 

In the period of demobilization the moral element may 
have become more pronounced. But even then to rally 
the spirit of the returning men was a supreme necessity; 
and to keep up the inevitable declining morale was the 
best means of getting them back safely into community life. 

In this work there were two distinct aims and methods. 
One would let the soldier have anything he should want. 
What matter the character of the entertainment? Let 
the men have anything that will please and divert them. 
And some rather low types were allowed to pass under this 
superficial idea. Some of the shows furnished lacked even 
common decency. This was supposed to build up morale. 
But it did not do it. The other type of organization or 
worker knew that we must take the men where they were 
or we would not take them at all. They were not con- 
cerned with making the men directly either moral or relig- 
ious. They furnished shows that were bright and attract- 
ive. They gave some of the best music, but the kind 
that had force and movement in it. And the effect was 
to leave the men with at least a wholesome taste. It kept 
the men near enough to the moral ideal and habit to have 
a wholesome mind. It was significant that soldiers pre- 
ferred, as expressed by their own vote, the movies of the 
western life stories to the stories with lewd suggestions or 
with sickly sentimentality. What made at the same time 
for morale and morals was the picture of life that had 
strength and action in it. 

Now in after-war conditions there is something to be 
gained from this tried out experience with the working of 
morale and morals. Army and navy morale has some- 
thing to give to social relations. The civic morale must be 
kept up. The forces that create a strong and united spirit 
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must be found. The moral workers will do well to take 
account of the forces of morale. Certain practices that are 
innocent may be permitted and encouraged because they 
create interest, occupy well the dangerous idle hour and 
so make for the safety of a strong morale in the city or 
state. Some things that have been regarded wholly or 
mainly as moral and have as such been urged as a public 
obligation may be shifted to community or national morale. 
We may say of habits that while we are not to judge of 
them morally, they weaken the public service, keep men 
from useful employment and generally lower the morale of 
the people. So they must be forbidden. And as there 
must be alert interest for the safety of the state we shall 
contrive means toward this end. That requires attention 
to both the great convictions of purpose and order and also 
careful regard for the small, pleasing things that amount 
to so much in making morale, simply because all men and 
women are human. 

Those, indeed, whose business it is to deal directly with 
the bases of morals will in their various ways see to it that 
the foundations are made secure. They will insist on 
obedience to the moral law as such. They will cultivate 
respect for it and let it be known that nothing can supplant 
duty. The churches and societies have a big job on their 
hands. And because it is so big they may welcome the 
re-enforcements that come from morale. And when all 
join in the national and community life, where there are 
inevitable differences as to right and wrong, we may well 
lay hold of morale to aid in winning out for safety and prog- 
ress. And in such morale, as also in morals, it is clear 
that mere private whims have no place and must be sur- 
rendered. What we are trying to build up is the morale 
of the American civil forces. If we can have these strength- 
ened by connection with the moral motives and obliga- 
tions we can go unwearied to the world’s civil forces and so 
add to them as to insure victory for the ideal which is at 
the heart of both morals and morale. 

Henry T. SEcrist. 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE WAGES AND PROFIT 
SYSTEM. 


EUGENE W. LYMAN. 


NE has the feeling that a discussion of this subject is 
likely to be regarded, in many circles, as an act 
either of impiety or frivolity. Is it not impiety to call in 
question a system with which all the goods of life are bound 
up? Are we not forgetting the rock from which we were 
hewn, the pit from which we were digged, when we turn 
scrutinizingly upon the system upon which both produc- 
tion and philanthropy depend? Or, if the examination of 
such a matter does not produce a kind of ceremonial defile- 
ment, is it not a frivolous undertaking, for the reason that 
the wages and profit system is the outworking of natural 
law? Might not one as well compare gravitation with 
levitation from the standpoint of value as to compare the 
wages and profit system with any alternative from the 
standpoint of ethics? 
Now foreign as such attitudes are to the philosopher, 
they should not be ignored by any who aspire to the phil- 
osophic mind. For it is the direct business of the philoso- 
pher to counteract these attitudes. In this matter the 
philosophic mind must become missionary. More im- 
portant to the philosopher than the maintenance of any 
economic system, or the establishment of some new system, 
is the persistent examination of any and every economic 
system from the standpoint of ethics. And the purpose 
to secure such a persistent examination the philosopher is 
bound to seek to propagate as widely as possible among his 
fellowmen. 


I. 


But what is the wages and profit system which ethics 
must summon before it for review? Obviously in attempt- 
ing to answer this preliminary question it is only the main 
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structural lines of that system with which we are con- 
cerned, rather than any of its accessory ornaments or 
blemishes—such as munificent philanthropies or illegal 
profiteering. But there are two ways of getting at these 
main structural lines, to each of which we must give some 
attention. 

The one way is to go back to certain elementary instances 
of the economic process—the fisherman in his dugout, or 
the solitary laborer cultivating ‘‘no-rent”’ land—and to 
find in these the needed simplification of our present con- 
fusing industrial situation, and the needed principles for 
its interpretation. The economic order, according to this 
procedure, is like an old colonial house which has been dis- 
figured by all sorts of ‘‘L’s” and lean-tos attached by 
willful or thoughtless inheritors of the place, but whose 
main lines are excellent, and which, therefore, requires 
only to have the clutter of disfiguring additions removed 
and replaced by a few broad piazzas to be a commodious 
and beautiful dwelling. 

The other way of getting at the structural lines of the 
wages and profit system assumes that the modern develop- 
ments of the economic process—trusts, labor unions, bank- 
ing systems, and the interweaving of the foreign policies of 
governments and of business syndicates with each other— 
that these developments involve principles which in im- 
portant respects are different from those that entered into 
the economic process in previous stages, and which yet are 
only very unclearly connected with the earlier principles. 
According to this assumption the economic process is like 
the buildings of an expanding industrial plant, each one of 
which is more extensive and substantial than the last— 
the architectural problem being whether the building in 
which the business started is still valuable, and if so, how 
it should be related to the new parts of the plant. 

Now for reasons that will be brought out a little farther 
on we must tentatively follow both these ways of defining 
the wages and profit system. According to the method of 
defining by going back to simpler forms this system is the 
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organization of production and distribution through the 
free contracting together of capital and labor, the motive of 
labor being wages and the motive of capital being profits— 
profits being the net income of the sale of products after 
wages and other expenses have been paid. The operation 
of this system, moreover, is held to reveal the working of a 
natural law by which social well-being is guarded and pro- 
moted. This law results from free competition—laborer 
competing with laborer for wages, laborer competing with 
himself by increasing his skill and effort so as to get higher 
wages, capital competing with capital for labor, and 
capital competing with capital for markets. The result of 
this law will be the organization of production so that more 
and more society secures the services it wants, and so that 
the income of production tends to get distributed in such 
a manner as to give each unit of capital and labor what it 
produces. Thus the result of the wages and profit system 
is ethical, both from the individual and the social point of 
view. Yet this ethical result comes about without any 
need for either the individual or society to aim at it— 
simply by naturallaw. The most that society needs to do 
is not to interfere with the working of this law, nor to allow 
the individual to interfere with it. Hence the laissez faire 
theory of government is the counterpart of the wages and 
profit system in this more elementary form. Thus Adam 
Smith writes: ‘‘All systems either of preference or re- 
straint . . . being . . . completely taken away, 
the obvious and simple system of natural liberty estab- 
lishes itself of its own accord. Every man, as long as he 
does not violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to 
pursue his own interest in his own way, and to bring both 
his industry and capital into competition with those of any 
other man, or order of men.’’! And even when this law is 
interfered with Adam Smith thinks it tends to assert itself 
and to secure comparative justice. ‘‘In the political body,”’ 
he says, “‘the wisdom of nature has fortunately made 





1 Wealth of Nations (ed. by J. E. T. Rogers, 2nd ed.), Vol. II, p. 272. 
Vol. YXXI—No. 1. 7 
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ample provision for remedying many of the bad effects of 
the folly and injustice of man; in the same manner as is 
done in the natural body for remedying those of his sloth 
and intemperance. ’’* 

Now in spite of all the enormous changes that have come 
about in our economic situation through che introduction 
of machinery and the consequent organization of capital by 
itself, labor by capital, and labor by labor, the main struc- 
tural lines of our present wages and profit system are held 
by most of its defenders to be such as this earlier theory 
portrayed. The changes of theory which are deemed nec- 
essary are such as will simply restore and amplify the old 
colonial dwelling. The word “profits,” it is true, acquires, 
with most writers who take the view mentioned, a much 
more specialized meaning. A portion of what we have 
loosely called profits is now assigned to ‘‘ wages of manage- 
ment,” and a larger portion is, of course, more accurately 
spoken of as interest, so that the term “profits”? becomes 
reserved for the surplus income beyond these other items. 
But the same natural law presides over the economic proc- 
ess. Thus Professor John B. Clark teaches that, in what 
he terms ‘‘a static society,’’ labor gets what it produces 
and capital gets what it produces according to natural law. 
This natural law is that, under free competition, production 
will expand, adding more units of capital or labor, up to 
the margin where profit ceases and loss begins. What is 
produced by adding the final unit of capital or of labor will 
have to be all paid over to that unit. But if labor or 
capital can be gotten at that rate, nobody will pay any 
more. Thus labor and capital tend to get what they 
produce and only that. So Professor Seager says that 
“‘The law regulating the division of the product between 
labor and capital for a society in a state of normal equilib- 
rium is . . . that each receives the share it produces.’’ 
The earnings of the capital goods ‘‘at the margin of in- 
difference will fix the general rate of interest,’’ and ‘‘the 





2 Op. cit., p. 259. 
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determination of the earnings of marginal workmen will 
serve indirectly to determine the wages of all.”* The 
presupposition here, too, of course, is that there be ‘‘free, 
all-sided competition.” 

The most interesting thing about this interpretation of 
the economic process is that profits in the more special 
sense disappear when the static society or the normal equi- 
librium is reached. All the income of society is distributed 
as interest and wages—including wages of management. 
And yet in our actual society, which is more or less dynamic, 
profits are conceived to play an all-important réle. For 
‘‘Profits cause competition that secures to labor its prod- 
uct,” says Professor Clark; ‘‘but competition tends to 
annihilate that profit and to make the pay of labor equal 
to the product of the final unit of it.” And the same can 
be said of the service that profits render to capital. Profits, 
thus, are the John the Baptist of the ideal economic order 
—in spite of the fact that they so little conduce to asceti- 
cism—for they are always saying to wages and interest, 
‘“You must increase, but I must decrease.’’ And without 
profits the Messianic age of complete economic justice, in 
which there are no profits, will never dawn. 

But one may say: If actual society is not static but 
dynamic, in what sense can this natural law of final produc- 
tivity be relied upon to secure economic justice? And 
anyway, what is the meaning of a law that is always being 
suspended? Professor Clark replies that the law is domi- 
nant in the dynamic society too, and always tending to get 
itself enforced. He uses the figure of the ocean. ‘‘There 
has never been a moment,” he says, ‘‘in the history of the 
stormiest seas, when the dominant forces that controlled 
them were not those which, if left entirely alone, would 
reduce their waters to a static condition. . . . With 
all the movements that winds and tides produce, these 
influences are still the dominant ones. The ocean does not 
leave its bed, and the depth of it does not greatly change. 





3 Principles of Economics, p. 279. 
4 Distribution, p. 179. 
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The surface, considering its size, shows only trifling irregu- 
larities.”> And so he affirms: ‘As real as gravitation is 
the force that draws the actual pay of men toward a standard 
that is set by the final productivity law. This law is 
universal and permanent: everywhere it will outlive the 
local and changeful influences that modify its operation. 
We are to get what we produce—such is the dominant rule 
of life.’’* 

But now we must turn for a moment to the other way of 
defining the wages and profit system—that which begins 
with that system as it is in actual operation to-day, and 
which, therefore, is more inclined to leave open the ques- 
tion whether its main structural lines are the same as those 
of the system under simpler conditions, or whether perhaps 
those earlier lines have been obliterated. 

We need not turn to the Marxian or the Syndicalist for 
this characterization of the wages and profit system, for it 
can be obtained from that system’s friends. 

‘* As business is now organized,” Professor Seager writes, 
‘“‘the leading réle is played by the enterpriser. From his 
point of view all the shares in distribution, except his own 


profit, are expenses of production. . . . From the 
viewpoint of motive, the first claim that must be considered 
is that of the enterpriser himself. . . . If we call the 


minimum profit necessary to induce him to continue to 
serve industrial society in his enterpriser capacity his 
wages of management, we may say that from the enter- 
priser’s own standpoint this is the most important of the 
shares into which the annual money income must regularly 
be divided. In addition to the wages of management to 
which he is entitled, the enterpriser, who is the risk-bearer 
as well as the manager of the enterprise, may receive an 
additional profit or incur a loss.”’ In further explanation 
of wages of management Seager says: ‘‘Such earnings are 
not necessarily small. ‘Bare wages of management’ may 





5 Op. cit., p. 402. 
6 Op. cit., p. 180. 
7 Op. cit., pp. 173, 4. 
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mean anything from the one dollar a day or less of the itin- 
erant pedler to the $50,000 a year or more of the highly 
successful business man. The point to be emphasized is 
that the same explanation that accounts for wages or 
salaries accounts also for the wages of management cur- 
rently received by enterprisers of the same grade of capac- 
ity. 38 

The reason why the enterpriser has the leading réle in 
modern business thus appears to be twofold. He is the 
manager of the business, and he is the risk-bearer. Now 
this latter aspect needs especial attention, for it is in con- 
nection with it that profits in the stricter sense of the term 
get their economic and ethical interpretation. Says Pro- 
fessor Seager: ‘‘When an industrial society is progressing 
and in each period there is more wealth to be divided 
among the sharers in distribution than in the preceding 
period, a large part of the increase will appear temporarily 
as extra profits going to its enterprisers. In the same 
way, when an industrial society is retrogressing the loss 
will fall first upon the enterprisers. . . . But whether 
the net balance happens to be above or below the wages of 
management, competition among enterprisers themselves 
is a force which tends constantly to make their gains corres- 
pond to bare wages. . . . Thus, however large profits 
or losses may be at any given time, they are always in the 
process of extinction—always, that is, unless monopoly 
influences intervene and prevent the forces of competition 
from accomplishing their work of elimination.’’® 

Monopoly thus appears as a means for preventing the 
elimination of profits—a means which the enterpriser him- 
self devises, thereby the more fully justifying his name. 
But the preservation of profits by monopoly takes place 
through the elimination of risk, and it is as risk-bearer that 
the profits are supposed rightfully to accrue to the enter- 
priser. 

We now begin to see how far the structural lines of the 





*Op. cit., p. 177. 
® Op. cit., pp. 211-212. 
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simpler economic process have been changed in the present 
organization of production. Profits are the motive of the 
enterpriser as risk-bearer, which, as initiator or expander 
of business, is his more essential réle. Profits, therefore, 
are the driving force in economic progress. But the law 
that each gets only what he produces becomes effective 
only so far as profits are eliminated. Thus the elimination 
of the driving force of economic progress is the condition 
on which economi¢ justice depends. But on the other 
hand, in order to preserve profits which are the motive for 
the enterpriser’s peculiar contribution to production, 
namely, risk-bearing, the enterpriser is impelled to elim- 
inate risk through monopoly. Thus the perpetuation of 
the chief motive for economic progress leads to the sus- 
pension of the ethical justification of that motive. 

Two large features of the economic process, therefore, 
tend to suspend the principles on which that process in its 
simpler form was held to depend. These features are: 
the dynamic character of society and the tendency towards 
monopoly, and these two features tend towards the per- 
petuation of profits, whereas it is on the elimination of 
profits that economic justice depends. 

There is one more large feature of the economic process, 
recognized by Seager, which seriously complicates the 
working of the natural law that, on the simplified scheme, 
is relied on to secure economic justice. This additional 
complicating feature is ‘‘the unequal opportunities of 
workers.”’ ‘‘Full weight,” Seager says, ‘‘must also be 
given to the fact that, as industrial society is now organized, 
‘pull’ is often more important than ‘push’ in helping a man 
to get on in the world. Competition is fairly effective as 
a means of eliminating the unfit, but complete equality of 
opportunity rarely prevails in the selection of those who 
are to be given a trial. Influence enables some to step 
without effort into important positions, which others, even 
better fitted for them, can only rise to, if at all, after long 
and painful struggle. The differences of the earnings of 
different workers in actual industrial society are due to 
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these considerations nearly, if not quite, as much as to the 
more narrowly economic influences. ’’!° 

But Seager finds, further, that these inequalities of op- 
portunity tend to perpetuate themselves. For with a low 
standard of living only meager educational opportunities 
are possible, or desired even, and without adequate educa- 
tional opportunities one enters the competitive race handi- 
capped to an indefinite amount. As Seager puts it: ‘‘The 
persistence of differences in industrial capacities among 
individuals is due chiefly to differences in educational 
opportunities which are due in turn to standards of living.” 
Thus, according to some of the friends of the wages and 
profit system, that system has a strong infusion of economic 
determinism in it. 

Now this inequality of opportunity must work to keep 
the final productivity of labor low. And if, by hypothesis, 
final productivity is the measure of wages, it must tend to 
keep all wages too low, and so to keep—perhaps, interest— 
but certainly profits—too high. Thus the profits of the 
enterpriser are bound up with the perpetuation of inequali- 
ties of opportunity for labor. 


II. 


We have dwelt too long, perhaps, upon this twofold 
characterization of the wages and profit system, but the 
recognition of these two aspects of that system as it is 
thought of by its defenders seems necessary for discussing 
its ethical bearings. And it permits me now to state a 
series of propositions that I hope to justify by some further 
exposition. These propositions are as follows: (1) The 
ethics most commonly appealed to as justifying the wages 
and profits system is the ethics of the original interpretation 
of that system, and this ethics, though relatively justified, 
rests upon a psychological fallacy which vitiates it for 
present day thought. (2) The wages and profit system as 
it now exists so far differs from its simpler forms that the 





1 Op. cit., p. 249. 
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attempt to transfer to it the earlier justification involves 
an ethical fallacy as well as the continuance of the psycho- 
logical fallacy. (3) The complete abandonment of the 
earlier economic ethics runs the risk of abandoning the 
ethical standpoint altogether. 

The ethics of the earlier economic theory is, as we al- 
ready have seen, that of a free competition of self-interests 
which works out social justice by natural law. The beauty 
of this ethical theory is that no one need ever trouble to 
keep it in mind. Self-interest, if not interfered with, will 
take care of itself and of social justice too. In the economic 
world one gets social justice by forgetting it. The fallacy 
here is the well-known fallacy of composition—in this case 
the fallacy of expecting to get a social result without a social 
motive. The error of supposing that you can have this 
harmonious working together of a multitude of self-inter- 
ests, in which no self-interest is suppressed, is that the self- 
interests naturally tend to suppress each other. This 
fallacy has been too often exposed for us to need to dwell 
upon it here. It is clear to us, of course, that man has 
other motives than those of self-interest. Did not Adam 
Smith himself base his theory of moral sentiments on sym- 
pathy? And it is clear also that the social motives, if they 
are to have the proper influence, must be cultivated. Of 
course none of the modern successors of Adam Smith ignores 
these facts. But they all do seem to persist in abstracting 
the economic world from the other spheres of human activ- 
ity and assuming that in that world self-interest is the only 
motive to be reckoned with. 

Now unfortunately any fallacy thoroughly insisted upon 
becomes a half-truth. By insisting that self-interest is the 
only motive to be considered in determining the laws of 
the economic world, one tends actually to segregate the 
economic world from social motives. However much 
social motives may be fostered by the school or the church, 
if the economic world is interpreted, and actually run, on 
the theory that self-interest is the only economic motive, 
the economic world becomes a powerful school for anti- 
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social motives. We, therefore, can only escape the damag- 
ing effect of this fallacy, which makes itself into a half- 
truth, by deliberately seeking to socialize the motives 
operative in the economic world itself. And by this I 
mean, not simply in a general way to socialize the individ- 
uals that make up the economic world, but to recognize the 
productive value uf social motives throughout all sections 
of the economic process. 

But I have said that the older economic ethics was rela- 
tively justified. This is because it was democratic in 
character. It was the ethics of a democratic individualism 
rather than of a socialized democracy, but still it was 
democratic. It presupposed that all would have equal 
opportunity when governmental interference and the priv- 
ileges of hereditary castes were done away with, and it 
expected that each would come to his best in the economic 
world, except as he failed through his own fault. In any 
case each would get his just deserts. This democracy was 
much too optimistic and absent-minded—too optimistic 
because it assumed that when ancient oppressive institu- 
tions were done away with ‘‘nature” would take care of the 
rest; and absent-minded because as a middle class move- 
ment it forgot the proletariat. But it was a fine plough- 
share for breaking up the cake of custom and bringing much 
fallow ground in human society under cultivation. 

And the economic order in which this individualistic 
democratic ethics has been the presiding genius of course 
has much to say for itself. Professor Tufts writes on this 
point: ‘‘Individualism can make out a strong case in 
respect to several of the ethical qualities which are de- 
manded: viz., efficiency in production of goods, stimula- 
tion of active and forceful character, promotion of freedom 
and responsibility, encouragement to wide diversification 
of occupation and thus of services, and, finally, the supply 
of society with the kind of goods that society wants.”'! Of 
course individualistic democracy cannot claim the sole 





Cf, Ethics, Dewey and Tufts, ¢. 527. 
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credit for the enormous advances of modern production, 
for as Tufts adds, science and education have also been 
leading factors in the matter. But I believe we should 
agree with him that individualistic democracy in turn has 
had an important share of the result to its credit. But 
this only gives the more point to the query whether greater 
and more consistent ethical results might not be secured by 
socializing the democratic principle in its application to 
the economic world. 

But now we must pass to the second proposition. I think 
perhaps the first section of our discussion has sufficiently 
shown that the principal ethical justification employed for 
the wages and profit system as it now operates is still this 
older economic ethics. For however it may be recognized 
that the socialized individual is indispensable to modern 
society in general, still in economics self-interest is the 
motive almost exclusively dealt with by the friends of the 
present system, and for the regulation of self-interest 
natural law is their main reliance. Most of these thinkers 
of course would look to the state to regulate monopoly, and 
Professor Seager lays great stress on free education of a 
thorough and extended kind to remove inequalities of 
opportunity. But all leave profits to be regulated by nat- 
ural law under free competition. 

The main thing now is to point out, on the basis of what 
already has been said of the wages and profit system as it 
now operates, that it is aristocratic, if not autocratic, in 
principle, and hence that there is an ethical fallacy in look- 
ing to that system to vindicate itself on a democratic basis. 
By an “ethical fallacy ”’ I do not mean simply the contradic- 
tion of expecting democracy from aristocracy. I mean the 
failure by reason of a formal democracy and an inherited 
democratic theory, to perceive, that the system as it now is 
organized can be justified only on an aristocratic basis. 

The enterpriser, we are told, plays the leading rdéle in 
modern business, and his réle involves, on the one hand 
management, for which he receives wages, and on the other 
hand the risk-bearing due to his initiative, for which he 
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receives profits. Now these profits are the result of the 
dynamic character of society.1* The enterpriser, therefore, 
tends to reap the benefits of the dynamic character of 
society. Now the alleged law of wages and interest works 
only in so far as profits are eliminated. Thus the enter- 
priser is a privileged party in the economic scheme, and 
one whose function, so far as it is determined by profits, 
lies outside the sphere of economic justice. 

Of course, in theory, any one can be an enterpriser in- 
stead of a wage earner, a lender, or a simple manager. 
Anyone can at least turn to peddling—though if all turned 
enterprisers after this fashion the situation would resemble 
the island whose inhabitants were said to eke out a modest 
living by taking in each other’s washing. But with our 
modern methods of trust organization the real enterprisers 
grow fewer and fewer. Marx was wrong, of course, in 
supposing that capital would follow the centripetal tend- 
ency to the exclusion of the centrifugal. The motive of 
interest from investment is certainly very widespread in our 
land. But if we substitute ‘‘enterpriser réle” and ‘‘ profits”’ 
for capital and interest, his forecast would not seem to be 
far wrong. 

But, we are told, the enterprisers compete for profits 
with their fellows of the same capacity. This is far from 
enough to restore anything like a principle of democratic 
control. For the level at which the enterpriser competes 
is by no means determined solely by his own capacity, 
since below it lies a whole hierarchy of the inequalities of 
opportunity already mentioned. But once more we are 
told that the risks he must take involve a principle of 
control. This, however, is also far from adequate as a 
restraint. For the risks may be passed on to the wage 
earner by discharging him or laying him off; they may be 





2 Professor Seager mentions as the most important changes which occur 
and the principal causes of competitive profits: (1) price fluctuations; (2) 
introduction of novelties; (3) improvements in methods of production; (4) 
variations in climate or other natural conditions; (5) the exploitation of new 
lands and natural resources; and (6) modification in the rates of remuneration 
of other factors in production. 
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passed on to the investor by omitting dividends; they may 
be passed on to the public by limiting output. 

Thus by segregating the réle of enterpriser and allocating 
all the profits to those playing this réle the modern econom- 
ic process has built up within itself an irresponsible power, 
which, however wisely it may be exercised in many cases, 
can claim no justification on the principles of democracy. 
The hands stretched out to receive the blessings of society 
may seem to be the horny palms of labor or the kid-gloved 
hands of the coupon cutter, but the persuasive voice is that 
of the enterpriser, and as in the case of that prince of 
enterprisers, Jacob, it obtains the best blessing, while the 
hands that procure the venison for society arrive too late. 
Let us hope that the perpetuation of this ancient law of 
distribution is not due to senility or permanent blindness 
on the part of society. 

But let me turn for a moment to the third proposition 
already advanced. One may abandon altogether the demo- 
cratic justification of the economic process which has so 
long prevailed. This is done by those who hold that the 
law of the economic world must be the general evolutionary ~ 
law of the survival of the fittest. And when this change 
is made it generally is assumed that it introduces an aristo- 
cratic standard of ethics in the place of the older democratic 
one. But in reality it is the abandonment of the ethical 
point of view altogether. For it makes economic power 
its own justification, whereas the ethical point of view 
requires the subordination of economic power to the total 
good of society. It is entirely possible to have an aristo- 
cratic theory of social good, but if the economic world is to 
be measured by it, economic power must be related to 
other and greater social goods by some positive law or 
principle. To call the law of the survival of the fittest in a 
purely economic struggle an ethical law is to exalt to 
ethical dignity the law of the jungle. 


In conclusion it may be well to forestall the almost in- 
evitable rejoinder to any criticism of an existing institution 
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or system, namely, What do you propose as an alternative, 
and how is that alternative to be introduced? It would 
lie beyond the scope of this paper to introduce such an 
alternative, but the position that our argument leads to is 
that no such alternative should be offered or demanded. 

Lest this should seem to be mere sidestepping, let me 
explain that the attitude to which the ethical consideration 
of economic systems leads is that of social experimentation. 
Past and present systems have a certain relative justifica- 
tion and at the same time involve certain obvious evils. 
Ethics should seek to disentangle the principle on which 
the relative justification of past systems is based and to 
give it wider and more consistent application. Much of 
our present trouble is due to the fact that the older eco- 
nomic theory had an ethics which has been retained unre- 
constructed while wide social reconstruction has been tak- 
ing place, and so has served to obscure the roots of our 
present evils and make them appear as largely good. 

The principles that should guide us in social experimenta- 
tion have emerged in the course of our criticism. They 
call for a socializing of the economic motive and a democra- 
tizing of economic method, thereby securing greater justice 
in distribution of income, and, as I believe, an equal, if not 
greater, productivity on the part of society. 

These principles taken together give us the now familiar 
ideal of industrial democracy. But if this ideal is to be 
taken ethically, it must be taken seriously, with the 
expectation that it will progressively find concrete embodi- 
ment. 

It is a great advantage in addressing ourselves to such a 
task that we do not have to set our present wages and 
profit system over azainst Marxian socialism, or Syndical- 
ism, or Russian Sovietism, and choose between them. We 
have such transitional programs as that of the British Labor 
party, which puts forth as the four pillars of the house that 
is to be built: The universal enforcement of the national 
minimum; the democratic control of industry (involving 
nationalization of mines and transportation; the revolution 
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of national finance (carrying with it steeply graded scales 
of taxation); and the surplus for the common good. We 
have in our own country the Plumb Plan of railroad 
administration, which, if industrial democracy is the right 
ideal, should be scrutinized not hostilely but hopefully. 

Such programs as these lead us to a development by 
which social groups democratically controlled shall be 
themselves the enterprisers and risk bearers and the recip- 
ients of profits. They point to a conception of the reward 
of labor as a share in a social product determined upon by 
democratic methods, instead of an allotment to each laborer 
of what he individually produces through the operation of 
an alleged natural law. And they give promise of far 
greater productivity in the economic process as a whole 
through awakening and developing the creative impulse in 
all members of the economic world. 

If such suggestions seem too utopian, there is no reason 
for reacting against them in such a way as to throw our- 
selves into the attitude of social standpattism. For at 
least we can recognize the value of such a maxim as that 
supplied by John Dewey when he says: ‘Not order, but 
orderly progress, represents the social ideal.” 


EvuGENE W. LyMAN. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





























DISCUSSION. 


DISCUSSION. 


A Satisractory Reuicious Cope. 


I agree in large part with the view of Ella Lyman Cabot in her 
review of Professor Sharp’s book in your July number, that there 
must be “‘a permanent and universal foundation for rightdoing,”’ 
—‘‘a moral law above current opinion.” I also hold, with her, 
that religious teaching should be given in the public schools. 
But I disagree when she proposes as an adequate code for relig- 
ious teaching the so-called two Great Commandments—“ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God,”’ ete., and “‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ and I wish to offer a religious and moral 
code which aims to be a first-hand and modern view of the uni- 
verse and human life, and which contains the vital element, not 
only of Christianity, but also of other systems, ancient and mod- 
ern. I express the principles, not as arbitrary commands, but 
as rational advice. The code is as follows: 

1. There are ideal or divine types of personality and character. 
partially immanent in human life and partially transcendent, 
These we should exemplify and revere. They include the ideal 
or divine mother, father, wife, husband, etc.; statesman, soldier, 
scientist, artist, pastor, author, teacher, physician, nurse, laborer, 
artisan, financier, inventor, and many others. 

2.,, There are universal laws of nature. These we should study, 
obey/and utilize. 

3. There are at least four fundamental classes of actions or 
duties. These we should perform—in part individually and in 
part functionally. By functionally I mean by specialization, 
whereby, for instance, some persons might rear rather large fami- 
lies, while others whose occupations or constitutions are incompati- 
ble with family life might not marry at all. The four classes of 
actions are: (a) Physical actions—those in pursuit of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and health. (b) Mental actions—those in pursuit of 
knowledge, esthetic enjoyment, and character. (c) Reproduc- 
tive actions—those pertaining to the sex relations, family life, 
rearing of children, and the care of the aged. (d) Social actions 
—those involved in our relations with other individuals. 

4. Actions may be performed in the interest of the self, or in 
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the interest of others. These we should perform in the right pro- 
portions. The first are egoistic, the second altruistic. 

More briefly still, the code may be stated thus: 1. Exemplify 
and reverence the ideal. 2. Study and obey the laws of nature. 
3. Care for the body, develop the mind, marry and rear children, 
and perform the duties toward others. 4. Strive for the welfare 
of self and for the welfare of humanity in general. 


Cyrus H. EsHLEMAN. 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SociAL Etuics: The Social Conscience in a 
Democracy. By John M. Mecklin. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. ix, 446. 


Just what should be included in a work upon social ethics is 
one of the problems in writing such a work, for the field is by no 
means well defined. Professor Mecklin has conceived his sub- 
ject broadly. He gives historical and psychological approaches, 
on the one hand, to our present national conditions, and on the 
other, to the social conscience. Then in Part 3, ‘‘The Social 
Order,” after an introductory discussion of the institution and 
the individual, he deals with the home, the ecclesiastical ethic, 
the function of the school, and the ethics of private property, 
industry, business, the city and the state. 

The most significant feature of the book is that, instead of 
attempting to decide questions of social ethics, and lay down the 
obligations of men in various spheres of life, the author aims 
primarily at understanding and interpreting. There is frank 
discussion of evils and no disposition to blink unpleasant features 
of American democracy, but the temper is not that of the fault- 
finder. The author evidently believes that the most effective 
criticism for constructive purposes is one that is less interested 
in belaboring society than in discovering the forces which have 
made it what it is. He does not conceive human nature so sim- 
ply as to suppose that all capitalists or all laboring men are alike, 
although he points out the tendency of institutions and conditions 
to shape the ethics of the individual, and skew it this way or that. 
One of the most interesting features is the treatment of the 
religious background and the present ecclesiastical ethic. He 
points out that the two groups which were by far the most 
energetic and self-assertive at the time when the national ideals 
were forming, the Puritans and the Scotch-Irish, were both 
Calvinists and also came largely from the same middle class of 
the British Isles. He can speak sympathetically of Calvinism as 
a lofty doctrine and at the same time point out acutely how cer- 
tain of its favored virtues no longer serve the ends they were 
designed to serve: 

‘““. . . With the rise of surplus wealth and the develop- 
Vol. XXXI—No. 1. 8 
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ment of the capitalistic class the virtues of thrift, industry, tem- 
perance, and frugality, together with the related virtues of obe- 
dience and respect for the existing order of things, came in time 
to be thought most becoming in the working class. The capital- 
istic class were exempt. 

“The economic as well as the political philosophy of Puritanism 
has lingered longest among the middle class, the farmer, the 
country storekeeper, the small tradesman. At the close of the 
last century this group, under the leadership of Mr. Bryan, made 
a last pathetic attempt to bridle the trusts, to restore lost com- 
petition, in short to revive the economic philosophy of Calvinism. 
The scheme was doomed to failure for the reason that Calvinism 
no longer exists as a vital religious attitude in the hearts of 
modern men.” 

The perplexing question as to how far a church which attempts 
to conserve values can at the same time assume the function of 
moral and spiritual leadership, is frankly stated and an attempt 
is made to adjust our estimates of what the church can and can- 
not be expected to do. In the chapter on private property the 
strength of its constitutional position is pointed out with certain 
of the limitations through taxation, eminent domain, and the 
police power. It is a rather striking omission, however, that; 
although the fifth and fourteenth amendments which fortify the 
legal basis of property are cited, the sixteenth amendment which 
authorizes the Federal income tax, is not noted. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, this amendment deserves to be regarded as 
revolutionary. The exigencies of war taxation have shown that 
the income tax may be used in such a way as to bring about a 
very far-reaching change in bearing the burdens of society. 
Broadly speaking, the existing distribution of property may be 
attacked in two ways: Society may change either the methods 
of gaining property or the conditions of keeping it when gained. 
It may be that the experiment with taxation will lead tu other 
experiments in attempts to influence the distribution of property, 
for since the war it seems to be increasingly difficult to regard the 
present distribution as either just or wise. 

The book offers much good material for college classes and the 
references at the end of each chapter make it still more useful in 
this respect. It is a welcome sign of broader ethical interest by 
the teacher and a contribution to further development of the 
field. 

J. H. Turts. 
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SoctaL THEory. By G. D.H. Cole. London: Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., 1920. Pp. vi, 220. Price, 5s. net. 


This is the first volume of a projected library of social studies, 
and the editor opens the series with a very able and arresting 
study in political theory which is the more valuable from his 
close association with the most effective thought of the Labour 
movement. The destructive side of the book is an attack on the 
political theory of the old bad type,—the theory of the sovereign 
state which has fared badly during the past few years. There is 
an oddity and unreality about that theory to-day, which is as 
out of date as James I’s ideas of the divine right of kings. There 
is no doubt as to what Mr. Cole feels about Dr. Bosanquet: 

The interesting section of the book is a pungent criticism of the 
totally false theory of representation (p. 103). The state, as we 
see it, is an omnibus association; it has to do too much and does 
it all badly. Our ‘“‘representatives’’ do not and cannot represent 
us; ‘‘no man can represent another man and no man’s will can 
be treated as a substitute for, representative of, the wills of 
others.” 

The remedy he suggests is the pre-eminence of function as 
the primary principle of social] organization; the establishment of 
an ordered comp:ex of producers’ groups, consumers’ groups and 
regional groups, with a co-ordinating authority, all roads leading 
to guiids. ‘‘True representation, like true association, is always 
specific and functional, never general and inclusive.” 

Instead of beginning with the sovereign state, Mr. Cole’s 
political theory begins, and rightly begins, with the individual. 
As man is a social animal, he expresses himself, or some portion 
of himself; he forms associations, of which the most important 
are either economical or political. Economic associations fall 
into two classes, vocational or appetitive, that is those of pro- 
ducers and of consumers. Mr. Cole’s ideal society would be a 
complex of such associations, each with considerable freedom of 
action, but each subject to the co-ordinating activity of a repre- 
sentative ‘soviet’ of these societies. It is, of course, in the 
working out of these delicate adjustments between these societies, 
and between the supreme contro! and each separate body that 
practical difficulties may arise. 

The book is compact and closely reasoned, detached, and even 
academic in manner and revealing, as do Mr. Cole’s other works, 
an acute and masterly handling of his material. 

M. J. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


ScrENcE AND Lire. By Frederick Soddy, M.A., F.R.S. London: John 

Murray, 1920. Pp. xii, 229. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

Professor Soddy’s book is a bridge between science and life, an emphatic 
statement of how fundamentally and beyond the possibility of escape our 
knowledge and control of the inanimate world underlies and determines 
the development of all life’s potentialities; “for Science and Science alone 
can compass the material reconstruction of Society.” The chapters on 
the Evolution of Matter and on radio-active change, the conclusion as to 
the immanence and illimitableness of natural energy open up the most 
amazing possibilities. War—for example—would be reduced to its sim- 
plest terms as follows:—‘‘ Any selected section of the world or the whole 
of it, if necessary, could be depopulated with a swiftness and despatch 
that would leave nothing to be desired.” 

The community which could liberate the energy of the atom, would 
have gained control over a force before which high explosives or electricity 
sink to insignificance and would gain wealth,—that is control of nature,— 
beyond the dreams of alchemists. Such would be the future of the com- 
munity. But the gift to the community would be given by a man of 
science. Therefore, Professor Soddy says, the state can no longer afford 
to starve its men of science. ‘Starving, in the time-honored manner, a 
great pioneer of religion, reason or art was cheap. But starve the same 
type of mind in science now, and the community starves with him.”’ It 
is a vigorous theme, imaginatively handled. Scientific investigators are 
silent, or rather speak only to the initiated, and endeavors such as this to 
make known the bearing of special fields of inquiry—in this case, radio- 
activity—upon the general problems of life are all too rare. 

E. F. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EvROPEAN THOUGHT: Essays ARRANGED 
AND Epirep By F. 8. Marvin. Oxford University Press: London, 
1920. Pp. 306. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

As Mr. Marvin explains, the term “recent”’ means here the period of 
time between two wars, 1870 and 1914,—what might roughly be called 
the “last generation.”’ It is a period of complex fusion, change and fruit- 
ful growth in philosophy, science, political theory; and in spite of the 
difficulties of handling the vast intricate masses of still fluid material, the 
contributors have given readable and yet valuable summaries of the 
progress of thought. For the beginner, there could be no better intro- 
duction to the essential contributions of man’s recent achievement. In 
physics the whole new realm of radio-activity has come within our ken, 
and at the same time chemistry has had its bounds enlarged. The new 
school of mathematicians claim that they have recast the foundations of 
that fundamental science and assimilated it to the simplest laws of all 
thinking, and Professor Taylor, in his vivacious and valuable chapter 
endorses the new logic of relations worked out by Mr. Russell, Dr. White- 
head and others, as “the most potent weapon of intellectual analysis 
ever yet devised by man.” 

He distinugishes between Traditionalism, the temper which is too indo- 
lent to think out a question for itself and consequently prefers to accept 
traditional ready-made answers to the problems of Science and Life, and 
tradition, which is the ‘‘body of organized sound sense.”’ ‘The truth is 
something which each generation must discover for itself,’ he writes, and 
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“true traditions may be quite as injurious if they have become mere 
traditions, as false ones.” 

In the sphere of political theory, as in philosophy, the old and simpliste 
doctrines have been criticised almost to the point of extinction, the old 
bad systems have been swept away. The state is no longer sovereign and 
unique in authority, and there has grown up the challenge of supernational 
conceptions, such as the League of Nations. The nation state is far too 
simple a solution of modern difficulties. There is no special chapter on 
the League of Nations, for the subject was treated in The Unity of Western 
Civilization, but the idea pervades the whole book. The chapter on 
economic development takes a wider range in date than the rest of the 
collected papers, beginning as it does with “hovering in fancy over the 
industrial scene in 1842.” The level of the book is a very high one, and 
the editor, the author of ‘‘The Living Past,” is to be congratulated on 
securing contributors who, in their time, can make the past a living 


thing. 
M. J. 
London, England. 


Wuat THE Workers Want: A Stupy or British Lasor. By Arthur 
Gleason. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 518. 


This is a highly valuable book for the American who wishes to know 
what is going on in the labor world in Britain. The author’s own presen- 
tation and discussion of conditions occupies a relatively small part of the 
book. The greater portion is made up of the statements of prominent 
British labor leaders and of documents, official and other. The coal 
commission, the national industrial conference of February, 1919, the 
trade union congress, are reported in a way to make prominent the per- 
sonality and words of Smillie, Hodges, Thomas, and others. There is 
little attempt to give the historic background of the various groups, but 
the reader who has been awakened at all to the new authority with which 
labor is speaking in Britain, and to its influence upon world politics, as 
well as upon labor problems in the narrower sense, will find here the best 
material yet available for understanding the situation. 


Tue CasuaL LaBoreR AND OTHER Essays. By Carleton H. Parker. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 199. 

The numerous readers of ‘‘ An American Idyll”’ will welcome these essays 
by the remarkably vital person whom they have come to know from that 
picture. Besides the essay which gives its title to the book, other chapters 
are “Toward Understanding Labor Unrests,’’ which is a study of the 
instincts, and of the maladjustments which our industrial system at present 
causes, and “‘ Motives in Economic Life,” which follows out the same theme 
with a more definite specification. The third paper, on the “I. W. W.” 
which originally appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, was the first effective 
appeal to understand the I. W. W. instead of exploding at the sound of 
the letters. An appendix contains Parker’s report to the governor of 
California on the Wheatland hopfields riot. The papers are edited by 
Mrs. Parker, who contributes an introduction. 


LIBERTY AND THE News. By Walter Lippman. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 104. 
Of the three essays in this book, two appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Recognizing the unsatisfactory service of the press toward an enlightened 
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public opinion the author believes that the most serious question is not 

the dispute between liberty and “License,” but the difficulty of making 

opinion “increasingly responsible to the facts.” There can be no liberty 

for a community which lacks the information by which to detect lies.’’ 

“When freedom of opinion is revealed as freedom of error, illusion, and 

ee, it is virtually impossible to stir up much interest in its 
a hag 


Tre Brass Cuecx: A Srupy or AMERICAN JOURNALISM. By Upton 
Sinclair. Pasadena: Published by the Author. Pp. 445. Price, $1.00. 
This book recounts the author’s experiences with the Associated Press 

and with various newspapers. It undoubtedly projects the personality 

of the author very prominently into the foreground and if the newspapers 
wish to challenge the statements, a libel suit would be an interesting method 
of testing these. But readers who have watched the reports which have 
appeared,—or have failed to appear,—of certain labor situations, and 
other matter, are quite likely to think that the statements are well founded. 

For example, when the report of a committee of lawyers on the alleged 

illegal practises of the United States Department of Justice appeared last 

spring, the writer was unable to discover any reference to it in a Chicago 
paper until more than a week afterwards, when a dispatch from Wash- 
ington reported a criticism of it by the attorney-general. 


Tue Farru or A Quaker. By John W. Graham. Cambridge: At the 

University Press, 1920. Pp. xvi, 444. Price, 21s. net. 

The author, who is principal of Dalton Hall, University of Manchester, 
believes that, although he has written with definite reference to the Society 
of Friends, his pages have more than a denominational interest, as “not 
chiefly an introduction to the position of a small sect, but a statement of 
mystical religion in general.’”’ Mystics do not ordinarily organize. The 
Society of Friends is the only “considerable adventure in organized mystic- 
ism which has made for itself a permanent place in Christian history during 
modern times.”’ Of special interest to readers of the JouRNAL, are the 
chapters dealing with the attitude of the Friends toward social service, 
and war. To the latter, nearly a hundred pages are given. The book is 
written in a spirit of fair-mindedness and not of partisanship. 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 199. 

Now that psycho-analysis is so common a word, it is desirable to have 
a brief and simple account of Freud’s theories. In so condensed a state- 
ment, there is of course room for little evidence or criticism. But the 
outstanding aspects of the theory are well presented. 


RELIGION AND THE New Psycuotocy. By Walter Samuel Swisher, 

Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1920. Pp. xv, 261. 

This is an application of psycho-analysis to religion. As with much of 
the work in this field, the importance attributed to sex and sex repression 
often imposes a strain upon the credulity of the reader. But on the other 
hand, close connection between sex and much of primitive religion and also 
certain phases of emotional religious experience is undeniable. The 
purpose of the book is to commend a training in the field of psycho-analysis 
for the educator and especially for the teacher of religion. 


Psycuo-ANa.ysis: A Brier ACCOUNT OF THE FREUDIAN THEORY. New © 
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Sanity In Sex. By William J. Fielding. New York: Dodd, Mead and 

Company, 1920. Pp. xvii, 333. 

This book is largely an account of the modern movement toward a more 
rational dealing with sex problems, rather than a discussion of the prob- 
lems themselves. Much attention is properly given to the government’s 
campaign. Other chapters deal with the efforts in industrial plants, and 
through the public schools, to provide instruction. Brief treatment is 
given to sex enlightenment as related to conjugal happiness and divorce. 
Birth-control is favored. A useful bibliography is appended. 

s.@: T. 


Tue SociaL Worker. By C. R. Attlee. London: G. Bell and Sons, 

1920. Pp. 286. Price, $2.50. 

This admirable little book deals with the field and organization of social 
work, with the qualifications and training of the social worker, and with 
the various agencies which are now prominent in the field. It is written 
in a philosophical spirit and with close-hand knowledge of the subject. 
Particularly interesting is its account of the settlement movement and its 
estimate of the future of that movement. The chapter on qualifications 
and training is packed with good sense. Although its descriptions of the 
various agencies is based on British material, the book as a whole is bound 
to be useful for the American social worker and student of ee 6 


Wuat Is THE Kincpom or Heaven? By A. Clutton-Brock. London: 

Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. viii, 152. Price, 5s. net. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock’s book has a fresh, arresting quality; it detains the 
reader, though its thesis is that of many other recent books and pamphlets, 
the bankruptcy of official Christianity. He would make the future of 
any London pulpit by his compelling manner alone. He sees that ortho- 
doxy—and the orthodox—are unsatisfactory, indeed “‘a set of players of 
a little private game of their own, and getting a private satisfaction from 
it,” and he seeks co lay his finger on the disabling defects of orthodoxy. 
This defect is, to him, an ignoring of Christ’s doctrine of the Kingdom of 
en which he holds should be the centre of Christian thought and 
teaching. 

With his accustomed dexterity, Mr. Clutton-Brock puts the question: 
“Ts the universe a fraud?” The question is a real one, and we cannot be 
contented with any answer which has been given in the past. The answers 
implied in such phrases as “the survival of the fittest” do not satisfy. 
We cannot care a farthing for an universe in which the human race exists 
only so that it may survive; nor can we care a farthing for the survival of 
the human race in such an universe (p. 16). But “Salvation is seeing 
that the Universe is good and becoming part of that goodness.” So Mr. 
Clutton-Brock approaches his idea of the Kingdom of Heaven as the 
centre of Christian teaching;—no mere phrase into which Christ fell when 
he wished to edify. He points out that Christ meant “something we 
can see, if we will, a reality more real than what is perceived with the 
senses’; in fact, the nature of reality as he saw it. Christ’s Kingdom of 
Heaven is an idea seen more clearly than we can see a cow in a field. 
Without this vision, a man “‘sees only a chaos, a nonsense world, and can 
have no principles at all.” The universe had to Christ—Mr. Clutton- 
Brock’s Christ—the value and beauty which we feel in a supreme work of 
art, and our attitude should be to it, as to a work of art. What He says, 
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in the Sermon on the Mount, is—‘‘Do not demand this or that; forego 
your own expectation and then you will see what life, what God has given 
you.” The Beatitudes are benedictions upon those who have ceased to 
demand (p. 43), the ethics of the Beatitudes represent the natural attitude 
of those who have seen the Kingdom. 

This earnest book is worthy of attention as representing the high-minded 
and persuasive modernism that is working in the Church. Such modern- 
ists as Mr. Clutton-Brock are indifferent to old time controversies within 
the bounds of orthodoxy; the spirit, not the letter, is their concern. They 
are the new leaven, that may perhaps leaven the lump. 


Srupies in CurisTiaAnity. By A. Clutton-Brock. London: Constable 

& Co., Ltd., Pp. 168. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock begins his chapter on the Grace of God by the 
following statement: ‘In matters of religion now we are bewildered by 
the difference between the names of things and the things themselves.” 
His book is an attempt to adjust this difference by an exposition of simple 
Christian Faith in its modern aspect. He uses and explains the phrase 
“absolute values,”’ and it is one of his fundamental beliefs that all men 
(if they only knew it) have the same “absolute values,’”’ and would (if 
they only stopped to think) act upon them. He does not wish to take 
account of the diversities of thought, of knowledge, and of experience, 
easily dismisses Nietzsche, for instance, as archaistic and insincere. In 
his desire to write a constructive and uncontroversial book, he often sub- 
stitutes ‘‘ we think, we feel, we know,” for “‘I think, I feel, I know 
Something is gained and somethii ig is lost by these important psy chological 
assumptions. They create as well as destroy doubt. Sometimes a 
puzzled reader will ask himself: ‘Can it be that Mr. Clutton-Brock is 
paying humanity a compliment at the expense of truth?” 

The personality behind the words is kindly and sympathetic, but it is 
difficult to penetrate the veil of repetition, contradiction and paradox, 
which hides it. It is a pity that so liberal and humane a writer should not 
— the trouble to express himself clearly or to reduce his thoughts to 
order. 

There are indeed passages of admirable simplicity and clearness; the 
best, perhaps, are those which bear on the immediate ethical problems of 
the war. They show that the author has something to impart which a 
generation, disillusioned by war and burdened by hatred, cannot afford 


to neglect. 
A. E. F. 
Dorchester, England. 


THe Marquis DE Sane: A Stupy 1n ALGoLaGNntA. By Montague 
Summers, M.A., F.R.S.L., London. The British Society for the Study 
of Sex Psychology (No. 6), 1920. Pp. 23. Price, 1s. net. 


Mr. Summers has carefully reviewed the vitally interesting figure of de 
Sade, a writer, critic, and student of sexual psychology of no mean order. 
His name, as is well known, has been given to an impulse which is ‘‘one 
of the most difficult problems, and yet one of the most fundamental, in 
the whole range of sexual psychology,—the relationship of love to pain.’ 

According to de Sade, it is only through the sexual that the world can 
be grasped and understood, a statement of profound meaning; and it is 
unfortunate that his abnormal genius found imperfect expression chiefly 
in the langor and enforced monotony of his long imprisonment from 1777 
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to 1790 in Vincennes and the Bastille. “Shut out from real life,” as Dr. 
Ellis has well said, “he solaced his imagination with perverted visions’ — 
to a very large extent, however, founded on knowledge, the real facts of 
perverted life of his time. 

The unique position of de Sade has been, it is true, recognized by Dr. 
Havelock Ellis, who has stated that he “considerably furthered the prog- 
ress of knowledge in the field of sex by his serious and precise attitude 
towards sexual aberrations,” and after such a pronouncement, the study 
of de Sade requires no apologetic justification. Mr. Summers has, how- 
ever, pursued the story of de Sade in further detail than has hitherto been 
possible, and dispersed some of the legends that have clung to this strange 
and extravagant figure. “* 


Woman’s WILD Oats: Essays ON THE REFIXING OF MORAL STANDARDS. 
By Mrs. C. G. Hartley. London: T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 1920. 
Pp. 256. Price, 6s. net. 


Many of the conclusions of Mrs. Hartley’s book are acceptable and even 
accepted; but they are put forward with a free use of statements such as 
“T wish passionately that I had greater powers to make you see what to 
me is so plain”’ (p. 158). This does not further her argument and, indeed, 
induces irritation. Mrs. Hartley’s point of view is that “we are all to 
pieces morally, and should refix moral standards in sexual conduct formu- 
lating a code of good manners to meet the present needs. Divorce should 
be made cheap and simple, and ‘honorable partnerships’ outside marriage, 
not necessarily permanent, should be openly recognized.” (This proposal, 
as Mrs. Hartley writes, ‘is not made lightly.”)) The most satisfactory 
chapter is that describing the position of the illegitimate child, and point- 
ing out, though by no means for the first time, the backward position of 
England among civilized nations in this respect. 

The book has taken, Mrs. Hartley tells us, eight months to write, but 
without her affirmation we should not have assumed so long a period of 
gestation. It is marked by the tension of the long war and the superficial 
disillusions of peace, and her summary of present tendencies seems too 
incoherent and egotistic to have much value. _ 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN CrEEDS. By Edward Carpenter. London: G. 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1920. Pp.318. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Carpenter, in re-stating the close connection and similarity of the 
numerous creeds of paganism and the supposed unique case of Christianity, 
is drawn to treat the various religious rites and ceremonies as not isolated 
phenomena but proceeding from and the necessary accompaniment of 
progressive stages in the human consciousness. He marks three great 
stages in this growth: (1) that of simple, animal consciousness; (2) that 
of self-consciousness, and (3) that of a third and somewhat vague stage 
“whose indications and precursive signs we here and there perceive in the 
rites and prophecies and mysteries of early religions, and in the poetry and 
art and literature generally of the later civilizations” (p. 16). The specu- 
lations as to this third or cosmic stage of consciousness are in the realms of 
mysticism. ‘We have seen that there has been an age of non-differentia- 
tion inthe past . . . whyshould there not arise a similar sense of non- 
differentiation in the future, similar but more extended, more intelligent? 
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Certainly, this will arise, in its own appointed time.” That is the method 
of the mystic and the preacher. 

As to the third stage of consciousness, Mr. Carpenter tells us that “there 
is nothing left but a return to consciousness which shall have unity as its 
foundation principle and which shall proceed from the direct sense and 
perception of such as ruling throughout creation. The simple mind of 
early man and animals was of that character.’”’ We wish we could believe 
in any such development. The supposition that animals are more in 
union with these surroundings than human beings seems devoid of founda- 


tion. 
M. J. 


ScrencE AND Morats, AND OTHER Essays. By Sir Bertram Windle, 
F.R.S. London: Burns & Oates, Ltd., 1919. Pp. x. 181. Price, 
7s. net. 

Sir Bertram Windle is a son of the church as well as a man of science; 
and this book of essays (apart from the later chapters which review recent 
scientific works) is a defence and Christian apologia. In a paper, “‘Theo- 
phobia,” he concludes on the note: “It is for those who have themselves 
experienced the consolations of the catholic religion to do their best, each 
in his own way, to make known to others outside our body what things 
may be found within.”’ It is in his scientific equipment that Sir Bertram 
is strongest and he has some very cogent criticisms upon the occasionally 
hasty pronouncements uttered by presidents in their addresses to the British 
Association; and of some of the more oufré eugenic schemes. — 
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